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NOTICE TO READER.—When you finish reading this magazine, 

place a !-cent stamp on this notice, mail the magazine, and it will 

be ~ TS In ee. hands of our soldiers a — estined to proceed 
PPING—NO ADDR 


overseas. NO WRA 
A. S. BURLESON, Postmaster General. 
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IGHT-POSTURE Suits for Boys combine all those features 
which a live youth would have built into his clothes if he had 
them especially made to his order. In each suit there’s the 
patented Right-Posture feature, hidden away in the back of 
the coat, that’s like a good pal. It doesn’t bother nor hinder 
you, but it’s with you every minute, whispering to you to 
square your shoulders, to throw out your chest, to grow 
up straight and strong. 


Ask your dealer to show you fall models of Right-Posture 
Suits for Boysand tell you of our National Service Plan. If he doesn’t carry Right- 
Posture in stock, write td us direct. We have an interesting booklet for you. 


THE SNELLENBURG CLOTHING CO. 
Right-Posture Department 
BROAD AND WALLACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Complete details of the 
Right-Posture Thrift 
Stamp plan, of which this 
coupon is an important 
link, will be given in next 
month's issue of Boys’ 
Life. Every boy. and 
particularly every Scout, 
should watch for it 
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ALONG ABOUT AUGUST 


There seem to be a hundred sports like camping, swimming, base- 
ball and the ninety-seven others, that were made especially for us 
fellows, so we can have a high old time in the good old summertime. 


It’s also great sport to get into a neat and nifty Kaynee Blouse 
that mother has all ready when it’s time to dress up after the 
sports are over. 


Tell mother that Kaynee Blouses are absolutely fast color. When 
you or she buys Blouses, ask the clerk for Kaynee. 


A Scout Law for Scouts = A Style Folder for Mothers 
Write us to send them both 
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Say, fellows! 
a Jim-dandy breakfast 
in two minutes \ 


Aunt Jemima sure does make one good breakfast, 
and in double quick time, too. 


Just add water to the already complete pancake flour 
and in two short minutes you have the finest pan- 
cakes you’ve ever tasted. 


Everything is mixed in Aunt Jemima before it leaves 
the mill. Even the sweet milk has been added and 
it is so rich it needs no eggs. i 


The ideal food for all outdoor life 


Aunt Jemima is just the thing for camping and for all 
your hikes and outdoor trips. Compactly put up, it 
is easily slipped in your haversack. The heavy card- 
board carton keeps out all moisture. Its ease of 
preparation in camp will be appreciated the whole 
summer. Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, 
Missouri. 








For a delicious treat for any meal try 
muffins made from Aunt Jemima. 
Easy recipe on the package. 
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gust, under the act of March 3, 1879 


I, FELLOWS — wait — sé ° ? ,? found a writing man who knows 
wait—WAIT! Don't A Rootin ooter a thing or two about how to 















































rush right into the old straighten it all out and how to put 
magazine and eat every- the first part at the beginning and 
thing in sight. Stop here just a min- an d hen the last part at the end, and the 
ute and whet up your appetite. Here fighting and talking and the rest in 
is an earful of something worth feelin’ S where they belong, while he drops what 
good about. First, we want to introduce ome don’t matter much into-his scrap basket. 


you to some “regular fellows.” Shake; The writing man’s name is E. L. Bacon, 
that’s it. Here’s W. C. Tuttle (he says if anybody should wish to know.” 
Tut goes for the readers of Boys’ Lirr What about the rest of ’em, you ask? 
because that was his Dad’s brand mark Well, listen. There’s Captain Corcoran; 
out in Montana) and here’s Captain Cor- he’s come back now and he is writing bang 
coran, the Britisher who was buried alive up war stories for us—for you— your 
for thirteen hours in a shell smashed gal- magazine. The first one appears in this 
lery “over there.” Then here’s Clyde For- issue and there are more on the way. 
sythe, another “ol’ timer,” and, last but not As for “Tut”—just ask Dad about him. 
least, Tommy Kehoe, Thomas Joseph Ke- “Tut” has been writing stories for Dad’s 
hoe, R. F. M., No. 203,144, Fifth King's favorite magazine for years; regular two 
Liverpool Regiment — shake hands twice fisted, bang, bang, bang, western stories 
with him, for Tommy’s had adventures, that make a man’s blood boil. Now “Tut” 
real smashing, crashing ones and he’s going is going to do the same sort of hair-raising 
to tell you all about ’em. Yes, he’s only a fiction for you. He starts in September 
youngster, just turned. seventeen, but he with Reddy Brant, otherwise known as a 
lived a couple of life times between two “Rootin’ Tooter,” and, fellows, it’s some 
birthdays. He spent a year with the Brit- story. You surely have a treat on the way. 
ish army—and, well, when you read his And say, after you read it, pass the maga- 
story, which begins just over the page, zine on to Dad and let him 
you'll say it was some year. read “Tut.” Also you grab 
Here’s what Tommy has to Dad’s favorite magazine and 
say to you before you get head read the Tuttle yarn there. 
over heels into his ripping You'll both watch the 
yarn. career of Reddy 
“Bit by bit Brant with interest. 
I've told this Of course, it would 
story of my be a howlin’ shame if 
adventures to we didn’t get a “regu- 
recruiting lar chap” to illustrate 































meetings such stories as “Tut” 
and Red is turning out for us, 
Cross so we’ve hired Clyde 
rallies Forsythe to do the 


and to lads 
I’ve met 
here and there on 
land and sea— 
told whatever scrap 
of it came into my 
head and let the 
rest go for another 
time. 

“T never could 
piece it all together 


work. Oh, Boy! you 
should see ’em. Full of 
action—make your little old 
eyes pop right out. He’s 
illustrating the Tommy Ke- 
hoe story, too. 

Remember, fellows, meet 
“Tut's” “Rootin’ Tooter” 
next month and—and—but 
shucks, we have a lot more 
coming. Yes, sir, we are 
the way it ought to going to have you shaking 
be, and I was never hands with a new one every 
a good hand at the Captain month for a long, long time 
writing. So I’ve P. Corcoran and then some. Tommy Kehoe 















W. C. Tuttle 
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A. H. MIGHT MEAN FIRST AMERICANS HERE, or First 
American Hero. In the case of Corporal Homer Givens of 
Florence, Ala., it meant both. Givens acquired a “Croix de 
Guerre’’ by the simple process of killing three Germans and 
accumulating twenty-three shrapnel wounds one night last 
August. He was in a listening post in a shell crater when the Boches 
came over. Givens didn’t think about leaving the shell hole. Instead he 
just stayed and blazed away at the advancing Germans—he fought until 
he got three Huns. Then the shrapnel interrupted his good work. He 
woke up in a hospital and found a War Cross on his chest. He was the 
first American decorated, and he sent the medal home to his mother. 
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CHAPTER I 
SaveEzinc In THrRovuGH 
THE Banp 


°M glad I never could 
learn to play a bugle. 
If ever I had caught 
the trick of it I 
should be blowing it yet, 
with never a look-in at 
¥ the fighting. 
“If we was fightin’ the 
Germans with chunes,” the Bandmaster told me, “we’d have 
ye in the front trenches, me lad, and there’d be a Hun drop 
dead every time ye gave a toot.” 

I got to the front trenches all right, but not with a bugle. 
I carried a gun. I was three years too young for the firing 
line—just turned sixteen at my first battle—but the Colonel 
couldn’t stand my bugling any longer. 

I was a Liverpool lad before I went to war. There’s good 
seafaring blood in my veins, and I might have gone to sea 
myself; But my mother would say: 

“Stick to the dry land, Tom. Your father was a sailor man, 
and now he’s gone to the bottom, and his ship with him. Stick 
to the dry land, my lad. There’s too many dangers at sea.” 

So I’ve stuck to it. But I’ve been through more dangers 
on land and been closer to death a hundred times than ever 
I should have been on the water. There’s a bullet hole in my 
thigh and the scar from the butt of a German’s gun on my 
head, and I should never have got them if I had followed the 
sea, the days of pirates being over. 





Y mother and my step-father live at 15 Amelia Street, 

and the windows of our home look out over the big pier’s 
head on the River Mersey, where the liners come in. There’s 
a little room up under the roof in that house where many’s 
the night I’ve sat propped up in bed reading “Treasure Island” 
by candle light. Ill not soon forget the awful shock it gave 
me when my mother would glide in and take the candle away 
just when the pirates were doing their worst. 

I read that grand old book so many times that I shouldn’t 
wonder if I could recite it backward if I tried. The more I 
read it the more I longed to sail away with a ship and see 
the world. But, remembering what my mother had said, I 
made up my mind that I should have to look for my adven- 
tures on land if there were any for me to find at all. If only 
I had lived in the days of Jim Hawkins and Long John Silver 
there would have been plenty of them, but I was afraid I had 
been born about one hundred and fifty years too late for such 
things. 

That’s what I was thinking just before the big war broke 
loose, which brought more adventures than Jim Hawkins ever 
dreamed of. But how could I know the war was coming? 


MEANT to get into that war, even though I was too young. 
It was too good to miss, and there might not be another in 
a life-time. I had blown a bugle a few times—just about 
enough to make a noise through it—and I thought that if they 
weren’t very particular about how the music sounded I might 
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get into the band of the “a 
Fifth King’s Liverpool 
Regiment, where Billy Clegg 

who lived almost next door to us, 
was a rifleman. That would be a step to 
getting into the fighting ranks. 

I managed it without much trouble, and 
went with the regiment to Camp Oswestry, the training camp 
near Cardiff. Nobody asked me whether I was much of a 
bugler and there was no reason why I should tell them. They 
would find out soon enough. And they did. The Colonel said 
I was the worst bugler in the service of the King, and what 
the Bandmaster said was even worse. 

By that time some of the riflemen wanted me as a mascot 
to bring them luck, and they did their best to help me get 
into. the ranks. I weighed only ninety-six pounds and my 
height was only four feet ten, so it was hard to convince the 
Colonel that I was big enough, but the more he heard my 
bugling the more he seemed to like the idea of my carrying a 
gun. And at last he made a rifleman of me. I had to throw 
in three years to my age for good measure. I hope I may 
be forgiven for that one, for my mother brought me up to 
tell the truth. Anyway, it was in a good cause. 

In May, 1917, a batch of men was being made up for France, 
and our regiment was chosen. I took the train for Liverpool 
to say goodbye to my mother and my step-father and my 
friends. 

It was hard at home to say goodbye, for my mother cried 
over me and said she couldn’t see why I wanted to go and 
fight at my age and come home with bullet holes through me 
and that it had been better had I gone to sea. But she screwed 
up her courage when it came time for me to go, and when I 
left the house she came running after me, threw her arms 
around me and tried to keep back the tears. As I marched 
down the street she stood in the door and cried after me 
words that came into my mind many a time after that: 

“Be brave, have faith in God—and come back home!” 

That night we crossed England on the train, and the follow- 
ing morning rolled into Folkestone on the Channel. It was 
May 16, 1917—my sixteenth birthday. That day we sailed 
for France. 
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T the end of the first day’s march toward the front there 

came a drizzling rain. A few hundred yards back from 

the road an old barn stood on the side of a hill, and it seemed 

to me it was just the kind of lodging I wanted. I found the 

door closed, and when I tried to open it a chorus of voices 
cried out: 

“No room! No room! Get out!” 

The Tommies were wedged in so close they were almost 
sleeping on top of one another. 

I prowled around to the rear, where I found a dog house 
built against the wall. I took off my pack, got down on hands 
and knees and began to creep in. Suddenly a man’s foot was 
planted on top of my head and shoved me back. 

“Well, blind me eyes!” somebody croaked inside. “I thought 
it was the dog come back. Welcome to me humble home, ye 
little swab. Come in.” 

It was so dark inside that I couldn’t see him at first, but 
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as he seemed to be 
lying full length and 
as the dog house 
wasn’t much more 
than five feet long I 
knew he couldn’t be 
very big, especially 
as there was plenty 
of room for me 
alongside him. 

“Seems just like 
home, matey,” he 
said. “Many’s the 
night in my young 
days in the old coun- 
try I’ve slept in a 
dog house.” 

I thought, “This 
chap must have been 
a tramp before he 
joined the army.” I 
asked him if the 
dogs never objected. 

“I never knew ’em 
not to,” he answered. 
“But I’m death on 
dogs, matey. A bloke 
in my trade can’t 
spend much time ar- 
guin’ with ’em. He’s 
got to know how to 
settle *em.” 

“What’s your 
trade?” I asked. 

“Well, matey, a 
sort of a night work- 
er’s job was mine. 
Detective Martin, 
from Scotland Yard, 
who's now in A Com- 
pany, could tell you 
a thing or two about 
wot I did. Knows 
all about me. Been 
keepin’ an eye on me 
ever since we left 
England. Did you 
never hear of Bone- 
sey? Well, that’s 
me.” 

Yes, I had heard 
of him, and I began 
to wish I _ hadn't 
crept into that dog 
house. The men in A Company had been talking”about Bone- 
sey only that day. They said he had been one of the cleverest 
housebreakers in England. 

My eyes were getting used to the dark and I took a look 
at him. His name certainly suited him, for he didn’t seem 
to be much but skin and bones, though he looked healthy 
enough and as if he might be as strong as iron, as some bony 
men are. He was a middle-aged chap, whose hair was turning 
gray. He had sharp little eyes, a hard mouth, and an old 
scar lay across his nose. I thought that with a dark lantern 
in one hand and a pistol in the other he must have been a 
desperate looking lad when doing his housebreaking. 

That night I dreamed that Bonesey had crept into my room 
at home and was holding a gun at my head. But next day 
we were together on the march, and from that day on through 
six months of fighting we were pals. 


CHAPTER II 
Into tHE Bic Notse 


HE next day we passed through little villages where houses 

- and churches had been torn with shells. Sometimes there 

would be nothing left of a village but ruins, with not a living 
thing in sight except now and then a lonely cat or dog. 
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With a loud buzzing noise he dropped down on us in his airplane 
right out of the sky. 


The noise of the 
guns was growing 
louder and _ louder. 
Boom! boom! boom! 
Even the ground 
seemed to shake. 
By afternoon we 
heard for the first 
time the rattle of 
machine guns. Type- 
writers was the name 
we learned for them 
after we got to the 
trenches, and they 
sound just enough 
like them to make.a 
chap think of some 
girl pounding the 
keys in an office bacx 
home. 

Back home! Oh, 
home and mother! 
Was I ever going t» 
see them again! 

We knew when we 
heard the clickety- 
click of those type- 
writers that we were 
getting very near. I 
began to feel afraid. 
I couldn’t help it. 
I felt myself shak- 
ing; I could hardly 
hold my rifle. Billy 
Matchett, who was 
marching next to me, 
laughed. He had 
nerves of iron, that 
lad. The noise of the 
guns made him more 
and more cheerful 
the louder it grew. 
But there were other 
men—big chaps, too 
—who were shaking 
more than I was. 
They were as white 
as sheets, and one of 
them fainted and 
dropped in the road. 
He was a poor lad 
the Tommies had 
been calling “Windy 
Dick” because he had 
been frightened ever since we left England. Windy is a word 
in the trenches to describe a chap who is nervous and jumpy 
under fire. 

But Windy Dick was a good enough sort at heart. He just 
couldn’t help being afraid. While we were crossing the Chan- 
nél he thought of nothing but submarines, and he had begun 
to shake the very first day we heard the guns. He had been 
shaking ever since. When I saw him drop I felt sorry for 
him and thought of what he had said to me one day on the 
march. 

“Tommy”—and his voice was shaking even then—“I hope I 
get shot before I’m caught running away or doing anything 
like that. It isn’t that I’m not willing to die if I have to. 
It’s the fear of disgracing myself that worries me. I just 
can’t help being afraid. It’s my nerves.” 

We left the poor chap for the water carts to pick up. He 
was going to have all the chance in the world to show himself 
a man later on. 





T was queer, but the sight of Windy and those other fright- 

ened lads braced me up, and the shaky feeling left me after 
a time. 

Once we got a glimpse of Ypres, far off—a ghostly lot of 
ruins; broken steeples, roofless houses, tumbling walls. Beyond 
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- to get out. 


it was a stretch of open ground without a tree or even a blade 
of grass, for the shells had ploughed up every inch of earth 
and pitted it with holes. Way off were low hills, half covered 
with patches of woods. 

I thought they were going to send us right into the fighting 
at the end of that day, but they didn’t. Instead we slept 
beside the road, while our ears buzzed with a noise like the 
pounding of a thousand boiler-makers on sheet iron. Yet with 
all that clatter most of the lads went sound asleep as soon as 
they were curled in their blankets, and didn’t wake till 
morning. 

But Billy Clegg, Billy Matchett, old Bonesey and I cuddled 
up together and talked things over. Three of us were pals 
already and naturally got together whenever we had a chance 
and needed a little consolation. But Bonesey, who hadn’t been 
in the same company with us till we got to Boulogne, was a 
brand-new chum. He seemed to take a liking to us, and after 
that he was about as hard to lose as a cootie. 

Before long the two Billies fell asleep, but Bonesey was a 
night owl and it was a long time before he stopped talking 
and dropped off. As for me, I was on the edge of the biggest 
adventure a boy could ever hope to find, and I lay thinking 
about it half the night, listening to the guns and watching the 
rockets and the shells against the black sky. 

In the morning the first thing I heard was the voice of Billy 
Clegg saying: 

“I got some straw down my neck. I can’t get it out.” 

Then I discovered that I had a prickly feeling myself and 
began to dig for it. All around me the lads were doing the 
same thing. 

“Straw!” said the sergeant. 
blighters have got. It’s cooties.” 

And he was right. We all had them—the little crawlers that 
get into every soldier’s clothes as soon as he gets to the front 
and stick to him like a loving brother till he gets back to 
Blighty. I wonder if Jim Hawkins had those things. I hadn’t 
counted on them when I went adventure hunting. 


“Why, that ain’t straw you 


EFORE the sun set that day I had gone into the greatest 
bit of adventure a boy could ever hope to find, for that 
afternoon we filed into the trenches, 

Frightened? Oh, I'll admit it. So was Billy Clegg. I’m not 
so sure about Bonesey. He kept his mouth shut and looked 
as serious as an undertaker, and there was no telling how he 
felt. Billy Matchett was the only one of us who didn’t change 
a bit, no matter how close the shells came. He went in hum- 
ming a tune. 

We relieved the Black Watch, who had been there for weeks 
and who didn’t like the place a bit. They said it was one of 
the worst positions on the front—the dirtiest trenches, the 
biggest rats, the liveliest cooties and the hardest fighting. 

“I feel a bit sorry for you poor blokes,” said the big Black 
Watch trench guide who took us in. “After you’ve been in this 
blooming hell-hole as long as we have you'll be glad enough 
Keep your heads down, you pop-eyed blighters, 
if you don’t want Fritzie to drill holes through you.” 

Those Black Watch lads made me open my eyes, I can tell 
you. Grimy they were as if they had been wallowing in mud 
for a year, and some had scars from knives or bayonets or 
bullets across their faces. Their regiment was famous already, 
for it had been through some of the hottest fighting of the 
war. Veterans, every one of them, these lads, who 
had seen more terrible things than I had ever dreaired 
of, who had killed Germans by the hundreds, who 
had had more wonderful escapes from death 
than they could remember. And here I was 
in their trenches chumming with them—with 
the heroes I had heard of so often—and one 
of a regiment come to take their places. It 
was a strange world, sure enough. 
Anything might come true after that. 

Bonesey nudged me as we filed 
along. 

“Say, mascot,” he whispered; “I’ve seen 
hard-looking blokes in my time but never 
the like of these. Why, that big lad that’s 
leadin’ us hasn’t had ‘a bath in ten years, 
and blyme me if I don’t believe he was a 
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murderer before he joined the army from the looks of him, 
How'd you like to meet a chap like that alone in a dark 
alley, now?” 

Bonesey was a hard-looking blighter himself, but he looked 
as sweet as an angel beside those Black Watchers. 


HADN'T been in the trenches half an hour before I forgot 

my fear. It seemed to be a fairly safe place, after all. 
Shells were flying overhead, and now and then a bullet plunked 
into the parapet. But hidden down there I didn’t see any 
pressing need for worry. 

That’s what I was thinking, when suddenly a fine young lad 
jumped to the firing step to get a look at the Germans. He 
lifted head and shoulders above the top, and looked over. Just 
below him I stood staring up at him, wondering at his reck- 
lessness. I saw him wave his cap, like the poor, innocent 
rookie he was, and I heard a sergeant roar at him to come 
down. He did come down, that very instant, falling backward 
almost on top of me, with a bullet hole in his head. 

The sight turned me half sick. He was the first man I 
had ever seen killed, and though I’ve seen hundreds dead and 
dying since ‘that time I shall never forget the way he came 
tumbling down in a heap at my feet, without a cry or a groan. 
You never forget the first dead man; afterward there are too 
many to remember. . 

The Black Watch went away to a well-earned rest before 
long and their trenches became ours. But the lad who had 
led us in hung on for a time to tell us a few more pleasant 
things about what we might ex- 
pect. The more he told us the 
sadder we grew, and the sadder 
he saw us growing the worse be- 
came his story of what we had 
come to. 

































CHAPTER III 
In Deap Men’s ALLEY 


$87 AKE your wills and say 
your prayers,” said the 
cheerful Black Watcher, 
“for if any of you lads 
get out of this hole alive 
you'll be lucky, I can tell 
you that. Dead Men’s 
Alley we’ve named it, for 
of all the blooming un- 
lucky spots 
on the line 
(Continued 
on page 34) 






I was on the edge of the biggest 
adventure a boy could ever hope 
to find. 
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66 HAT’S the 
killed, _ sir,” 
Sergeant. 

“Gee !” 


fifth dispatch 
reported the 
said his officer. “Going 
some, aren’t they? Who's next?” 

“Number Seven, sir, Carlysle.” 

“All right. Send him in.” 

Within three minutes Paul Carlysle was 
on his way. 

His instructions were simple. He was to 
take the main road as far as the cross- 
roads. Then he was to turn to the right 
and keep straight on until he came to a 
crucifix; then to the left until he came to 
his destination—a French village that the 
American troops had all but lost. He was 
to commit his dispatch to memory, but was 
to keep the document strapped to his 
finger by a tiny elastic band. If there 
seemed any danger of his being captured, 
he was to swallow it. It was written on 
fine tissue paper, and there would be no 
difficulty in disposing of it. 

That was all—except 
that the dispatch was urg- 
ent; that its delivery 
might decide a battle; and 
that it was now in Paul 
Carlysle’s hands. 

With his head close to 
the handle-bars and_ his 
heart thumping in quick 
but regular thuds, Paul 
tore along the French 
highway at a speed of 
some sixty miles an hour. 
From this hedgeless road, 
over which the shrapnel 
screamed shrilly, he could 
see for miles around. He 
could see figures moving 
on the horizon, and could 
not tell whether they were 


friend or foe. He could 
see the dead bodies of 
Germans and Americans 


lying in the fields on either 
side. He could see here 
the head and neck of a 
horse and there the body 
which had been sundered 
by a shell. And being very 
young and very new to the 
business of warfare, he 
could not refrain from an 
occasional shudder at what he 
saw. 


AUL CARLYSLE was 
only seventeen years of age, 
and this was his first mission 
in the great fight that could be 
considered of vital impor- 
tance to his country’s cause. 
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While he lay there, 


It was just about a vear ago that Mrs. 
Carlysle, sitting in the garden of her home 
at Mt. Kisco, had looked up at the sound 
of a banging gate; and had seen her son, 
red-faced, tousle-headed, running up the 
walk, pushing his motor cycle in front of 
him. 

“Paul!” she called. 

The boy ran toward her, leaning his 
cycle against the nearest tree. 

“Have you seen the paper, Mother?” he 
shouted excitedly. “War's declared. I 
just had to come home right away.” 

“Why, dear?” she inquired, gently. Only 
two days ago he had wrung from her a 
very reluctant consent to spend part of 
his Easter vacation with his friend, Jim 
Mason. 

“Well, you see, I didn’t think it would 
be quite square to do anything without 
telling you. Jim says he’s going t6 join as 
a dispatch rider, and I want to go, too. 
Oh! I must mother, I must.” 

“But you can’t, Paul. 
Youre too young. They 
won't take a boy your age.” 

“Hew 
are they to 
know how 


rales decoy Ry 


just got to.” 


he swallowed the paper unobserved. 


young I am? I look old enough. I’m big- 
ger than Mason already. I could fool 
them easy enough, if they asked ques- 
tions.” 

“Oh Paul, you’re so hasty. Why not 
wait a few months and see what happens? 
Don’t be rash, dear,” she pleaded, but 
quite vainly, as she knew. When this mood 
of determination seized her son, there was 
no holding him back from his course. 

“Wait! Why, mother, you don’t want the 
Germans over here, killing you and Winnie 
and everybody? But they might come, 
mother,” he protested in answer to her 
feeble smile. “Then I’d have to go, 
wouldn’t I? Anyway we've got to fight 
now, whether they come or not. Please 
say yes, mother. You see I’ve got to go, 
His eyes sought hers with a 
fierce intensity, and almost involuntarily 
she felt a thrill of pride. 

“Well, if you must, son, you must. 
what about your father?” 

“Oh, I'll fix him all right,” declared the 
boy. “Ill run into New York right now.” 
And in spite of himself he could not keep 
the ring of exultation out of his voice. 
He, Paul Carlysle, was going to war, to 
the rattle of bullets and the roar of guns. 
His eyes shone. Then he caught sight of 
his mother. 

“Don’t you worry, Mum,” he whispered, 
catching her to him. “I'll come through 
all right. You'll see.” 

And kissing her hastily, he 
was off again, and soon scorch- 
ing cityward along the fine old 
Westchester highway. 


But 


S Paul now tore along the 

shell-shot French road, his 
mind went back to that other 
ride. “Only a year ago! How 
happy he had been then, riding 
in to tell his father the news! 
And what a brick the old Dad 
had been! Never a peep out of 
him to the authorities, giving the 
hint that this big son of his was 
well under the age for service! 
Wait till he got home again, and 
he’d show them all that they had 
been right to let him fight for his 
country. 

“Tll do anything they ask me 
after this,” resolved Paul. “T’ll 
never kick again against their 
wishes.” 

“Boom!” 
the distance. 

“Gosh! I wanted war, and I’m 
sure getting it,” thought the boy, 
and he set his teeth to repress a 
shudder. 


went a big gun in 
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As he shot exultantly through their broken line, he sent two more bullets point blank at the men on his left. 


On sped the bike over the French high- 
way. Cross-roads! Here he was! Shoot 
to the right! His bike took the curve at a 
dangerous angle, and, as it once more 
swept into the level, he raised his’ head to 
scan the new road. 

Then, in front of him at a distance of 
some hundred yards, he saw six Germans 
seated on their fine mounts! 


HERE was no time to turn—the speed 

of his bike decided that. And there 
was little time to think—he had only a few 
seconds to make up his mind. Would he 
surrender? That would save his skin, but 
then what would become of his dispatch? 
At all costs that must be delivered. But 
how? He was drawing nearer to them 
every minute. 

“Tl rush them,” he decided finally. 
“That’s my only chance.” And, banging 
the throttle of his machine wide open, he 
sent his speed up some five miles more an 
hour. 

He was now forty yards from them. He 
could see them fingering their carbines. 
Thirty-five yards—he could see one of 
them, probably the sergeant, shouting an 
order to the others. Thirty yards—they 
were stretching in a line across the road. 

Letting go his right hand from the 
handle-bars, Paul drew out the revolver 
on his hip. 

Twenty-five yards—he could see the two 
center Huns taking steady aim at his 
head. With a sudden jerk, he drew him- 
self erect in his saddle, and then as sud- 
denly flopped his body along the top of 
his tank, at the same time letting go his 
revolver. He heard their bullets whizz 
by him; he had spoiled their aim, and he 
saw one man topple over, hit in the chest, 
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and the horse of the second man rear and 
come down with a crash into the two Ger- 
mans to the left of the road. 

Five yards from them—he had thrown 
them into a hopeless state of confusion. 
As he shot exultantly through their broken 
line, he sent two more bullets point blank 
at the men on his left, and tore past, a 
dark streak on the white highway. 

Crouched over his handle-bars, muscles 
taut, nerves quivering, he:strained his ears 
for any sounds that might indicate pursuit. 
They came. He could hear the pounding 
horse hoofs on the hard ground. 

“Galloping like mad,’ he muttered to 
himself, and laughed. Here was sport, if 
you liked. “It will be some horse that can 
catch up with this old bike,” he said to 
himself. 

“Whizz!” a bullet shot past his ear. 
Get him that way, would they? They had 
another guess coming. He settled down 
still lower in his saddle. Bang! A loud 
explosion! His back wheel skidded. They 
had punctured his tire. The ground seemed 
to shoot up and strike him in the face 
and then to glide away from under him. 


HEN Paul had collected his scat- 

tered senses, the two Huns were al- 
ready bending over him. At once he re- 
membered his dispatch. He must get rid 
of it without their seeing him. Drawing 
his hand across his mouth, as if to wipe 
his lips, he managed to suck in the fine 
paper and swallow it quite unobserved. 
Meanwhile the two were holding a col- 
loquy, evidently discussing what they 
should do. While Paul disengaged him- 
self, he tried to hear. German! “Gosh!” 
he thought, “if I could only understand 





these Dutchmen!” But he had not long 
to wait to learn their intentions. Turn- 
ing to him, one went systematically through 
his pockets and finding nothing, motioned 
him to walk on ahead. 


For almost an hour Paul trudged 
wearily along the dusty, uneven road 
with the horses bringing up the rear. He 


was hot, heart-sick and his body ached 
from his fall. But his mind was busy 
with his problem. Where were they tak- 
ing him? He scanned the road for land- 
marks that had been mentioned to him in 
his dispatches, but not a single crucifix 
met his eye. They seemed to be cutting 
across country, skirting the village, but 
still within easy distance of the fight. For 
the boom of the guns seemed to grow 
louder and he could hear the rattle of the 
shrapnel as it exploded. How was it 
going, he wondered? How were the Bud- 
dies playing their part in this their first 
great effort to stem the German tide which 
once more in this Spring of 1918, threat- 
ened to drown France? How would his 
failure to deliver that dispatch affect 
them? Oh, was there no way he could get 
it to them? He must think, think, and 
devise some plan of escape. 

It was late afternoon when he presently 
found himself coming up in the rear of 
an infantry battalion which, from the look 
of things, seemed to be marching to a 
fight. As they approached, one of his es- 
corts flung himself from his saddle and 
walked toward the officer in charge. There 
was a short parley. 

“Come here,” said the officer in perfect 
English. Paul approached. Once again 
they went through his pockets. Then he 


(Continued on page 30) 
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CHAPTER IV 
Tue Ficut Unper Grounp 


IVE minutes passed; ten. The Wanderer was out of 
sight now beyond the trees. Ensign Stowell beckoned 
and his little command drew closer. 

“We want those chaps,” he said in 
“They've got a hiding place of some sort over there; probably 
a hut. There are six of us. Have you all got watches?” 

Everyone nodded. 

“Good. I'll go around to the farther side, Jones will take 
the next post on the west, then Endicott. You stay here, 
Masters. Staples, you will cut around to the east, and Troy 
will go half-way. Five minutes by your watches from the time 
I start off you will all close in. Don’t fire a shot until I give 
you the word unless you are fired on. Then shoot to stop your 
man but not kill him. Make as little noise as you can, watch for 
your friends and don’t mistake them for the men we're after. 
Get it, all of you? All right. Look at your watches.” 


The. ensign arose and started eastward around the edge of 
the straggling grove. Jones followed, and Staples. After a 
minute or so Endicott and Nelson quietly went their separate 
ways, leaving Billy Masters behind. Nelson kept to the sand 
so that his feet would tread on no crackling twigs, and when 
he had traversed what he believed to be the proper distance, 
knelt and looked at the watch on the leather strap about his 
wrist. He had still two and a half minutes to wait. From his 
place he could see the Wanderer again. She was swinging 
westward now, perhaps two miles away, but one who didn’t 
know would never have suspected her of interest in this forlorn 
stretch of reef and sand. Save for the roar of the waves and 
the plaintive cries of the gulls everything was still. The sec- 
onds ticked themselves away slowly. A minute more now to 
wait. A half- 

He arose, revolver in hand, and stepped forward into the 
gloom of the pines. The trees were more scattered than ‘he 
had thought, and were twisted strangely by the force of the 
gales. After a minute he caught sight of something moving 
ahead of him and, with a leap of his heart, swung up his 
automatic. But it was Endicott. A second rustling brought 
Masters to view. Converging, they kept on. One by one the 
other members of the landing party drew near, Staples last 
of all. The ensign was clearly nonplussed. He looked inquir- 
ingly from face to face. Each man shook his head. They stood 
in silence for a minute. The sound of the surf was strangely 
hushed in the center of the little wood. Nelson could hear 
his watch tick. The ensign was looking toward the tops of the 
small trees, pivoting slowly on his heel. Jones was doing the 
same. Nelson, suspecting 
an airplane looked, too, 
but saw nothing except 
the gray sky through the 
loose branches. The en- 
sign raised a hand warn- 
ingly and stepped a dozen 
paces to the eAstward and re- 
peated his queer survey, and 
then to the north. The others 
watched and waited in silence. 


low tones. 
















pene snersgpate they saw the 
ensign’s roving gaze fix it- 
self steadily on some point : 
almost above his head. Finally he walked 
away from them, step by step, still gazing 
upward. Nelson, for one, was fairly con- 
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=== — sumed by curiosity; but in a 
hy moment his wandering gaze 

Staples in the act of forming the 
with his lips. Then Nelson understood 
and peering eagerly into the topmost branches, saw what 
the officer had seen. Once detected the apparatus was 
startlingly evident. Twenty paces away from where Nel- 
son stood a twenty-foot sapling had been lashed to one of the 
taller trees. Some forty feet away another sapling, not quite 
so long, had been lashed. Between them stretched two fine 
copper wires, perhaps two feet apart. From above they might 
have been detected, but from any point seaward they were in- 
visible. 

The ensign was stepping softly back toward the little group, 
a quiet smile on his lean face. “We’ve got them,” he whispered. 
He bent a thumb over a shoulder. “They’ve dug a hole back 
there. See that darkest pine, the one with the branches low 
to the ground? There’s a trap-door there. 
I beckon. I want to make sure that it’s unlocked. When I 
beckon, come quickly but keep out of range, or they may 
start popping.” 

The ensign crept slowly off toward the indicated spot and 
presently they saw him stoop. A second later he straightened 
again and beckoned, and they joined him. Half-hidden by the 
drooping branches of the tree, and raised a bare inch above 
the sandy floor of the forest, was a square of wood, some 
eighteen inches across, of matched boards painted gray and 
sanded over so cleverly that detection was unlikely. The en- 
sign noiselessly raised the trap, revealing a ladder which, at 
first glance, seemed to lead far into the bowels of the earth. 
At the foot of it was a glow of yellow light. As their eyes 
grew accustomed to the gloom of the narrow shaft, revetted 
carefully with planking, they saw that the bottom was, after 
all but a dozen or fourteen feet below them. As they looked, 
they heard plainly the crackling of a wireless and the low sound 
of voices. 


surprised i’ 
word “wireless” 


NSIGN STOWELL studied the situation for a moment. 
Then he leaned toward Jones and they spoke together softly. 

Jones passed on the orders. “Lanky, you come next. Then, 
Chatty, then you, Endy. You stay up here, Billy, and watch. 
If any of them come up the ladder, drop ’em. All right, sir!” 

The ensign slipped back the safety catch of his automatic 
and noiselessly lowered himself into the aperture. Jones, re- 
volver ready, watched anxiously. Round by round the ensign 
descended. When his head had disappeared, Jones followed. 
Those above, listening with painful intentness, heard scarcely 
a sound from the shaft, Staples scowled impatiently. Then 
he, too, set foot on the ladder, and 
at that instant the ensign dropped 
the last six feet and they heard his 
voice cry: 
“Hands up!” 
ca Jones was 
\ gone now, 
‘=*- Staples was 
descending 
rapidly and 
Nelson was following. The 
gray daylight disappeared as 
the latter feverishly searched 
for the rungs with impatient 
feet. From below came a dim 
He heard the 


“IT was leaning over 
the rail aft,” said 
Billy. 


yellow radiance. 
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sharp report of a 


Once de- / revolver, voices, the 
tected the ap- Ps thud of Staples’ 
paratus was body as he spurn- 


startlingly 
evident. 


ed the last of the 
ladder. He looked 








































/* ’ 
i down. Jones was 
ell =e flattened — against 
the wall but he 


cried a warning 
and dropped. 

He himself land- 
ed on his feet, col- 
lided with 

and _ sprawl- 
ed sideways. 


— 


Jones 


Another shot 
rang out and 
he was con- 
scious of a blow on his 
arm near the shoulder, 


and of Jones leaping 
across him. Smoke in the light of 


a single lamp in one corner made a haze 
through which he saw dimly. One of 
the enemy lay prone on the earth with 
blood trickling from his head. A second, a smok- 
ing pistol still in his grasp, stood with his hands 
above him. A third, surprised at the instrument, 
receiver still over his ears, was slewed half-way around on the 
box that served for a chair and with drooping jaw and fright- 
ened eyes raised his hands too, in token of surrender. But the 
fourth and last member of the quartette was still unsubdued. 
It was he who had fired the last shot, and, although his revolver 
lay on the ground under trampling feet, he fought fiercely, 
desperately, in the clutch of Jones, uttering all the while 
gutteral, savage growls. Back and forth they swayed. The 
ensign and Staples, their revolvers covering the others, watched 
the struggle for an instant. Then, just as Endicott joined 
them, Jones thrust a leg behind his adversary and sent him 
sprawling heavily. He was on him in an instant, astride his 
chest, pinioning his arms to the floor. 


= AKE the other fellow’s revolver, Troy,” directed the 
ensign. 

Nelson approached the man who was standing. As he did 
so he tried to return his own weapon to its holster but found to 
his dismay that he could not raise it from where it hung at 
his side. So he used his left hand instead and took the re- 
volver from the upstretched hand of the captive. 

“Stand over there against the wall,” commanded the officer. 
“and keep your hands well up. Now, you on the box, stand up.” 

The wireless operator had difficulty in obeying because his 
legs were not inclined to hold him, but Endicott helped him, 
more forcibly than politely, and he was searched without 
result, and sent to join his companion. By that time Jones’ 
adversary was quiet and he was allowed to get up. 

“Back to the wall there, please,” said the ensign. “Jones, 
you and Staples watch these men. If they lower their hands 
an inch shoot.” He stooped over the man who lay unconscious 
from a blow with the butt of a revolver and examined the 
wound. “He will come around in a few minutes,” he said. 
“Now let’s see what’s here.” 

He went to the bench on which were the wireless instruments 
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and papers and gave his attention to the latter. Nelson, con- 
scious of a dull pain in his right arm, returned his revolver to 
the scabbard with his left and then looked curiously around hii. 


HE subterranean apartment was fully five paces long by 

four wide. The walls and floor were of hard-packed sand, 
the roof of heavy timbers supported by posts of unpeeled cedar 
set at intervals along the walls. Although the floor must have 
been a full two feet below the ocean level it was scarcely more 
than moist. Three narrow two-inch boards ran from wall to 
wall at the end of the chamber opposite the ladder and served 
to hold the instruments of the wireless outfit: battery, jars, 
coils, spark gap, condenser, switches and key. As was dis- 
covered later, the wires to the aerial were led along the roof 
and up a corner of the shaft. There was no furniture except 
the empty box that had done duty as a chair. 

Nelson had no diffitulty in picking out the leader of the four, 
the one whose bearing at a distance had stamped him as 
military. It was he who had fought so desperately with Jones 
and who now, somewhat the worse for the encounter, stood 
straight against the wall, hands upheld and a sneering and 
haughty smile on his good-looking face. He spoke to the 
ensign. 

“What you find there will be of no use to you,” he said. “If 
vou seek to prove us guilty of anything unlawful, sir, you are 
doomed to disappointment.” He spoke in very pre- 
cise English which might well have deceived had it 
not been for the typically German countenance with 
its rather small gray eyes under heavy 
brows, its somewhat aquiline nose, high 
cheeks, carefully waxed mustache and 

a general expression of arrogance. 

“We will let others 
decide that,” replied 
the ensign coldly. 

2 He bundled the 
papersintoasmall 
black leather- 
ette - covered 
/ \)ook together 


and placed 
them with care 


in the’ inner 
pocket of his 
jacket. Then: 


“Place these in- 
struments, as many 
as you can, back in 
this box, Troy,” he 
directed. 


66 ELLO, what’s the mat- 
ter with your arm?” 
“TI think a bullet got me, sir.” 
“Tet me see. I should say so! 
sleeve out of the way, Endicott. 


Get the 
Better 


cut it. That’s it.’ He made a tourniquet 
above the wound from which the blood 
was running freely. “You go on up, lad. 


Call Masters down to help you.” He : 
turned then to the prisoners. “You will march to + 
the ladder, one at a time, and wait outside. There 
is no use trying to escape, for a patrol boat is 
lying off the beach. Besides, you will be shot in- 
stantly the moment you make a break. Lieutenant 
Haegel, you first, please.” 
The man started at the sound of his name and 

two white disks appeared at his cheek bones. But he 
bowed, smiled ironically and asked: “I may lower my 
hands, I presume?” . 

“Yes. Go first Staples. Now then r 

Outside, Nelson, suddenly feeling faint, sat.on the sand 











and tried to keep the trees from swaying. He saw Staples 
emerge, and then the German addressed as Lieutenant Haegel, 
but no others, for just then he toppled quietly over on the ground. 


CHAPTER V 
A CHanceE ACQUAINTANCE 


he was _ put 
aboard the 

Wanderer and con- 
signed to his bunk, 
after which Sawyer, 
machinist’s mate and 
the nearest thing to a 
surgeon that the boat 
boasted, made a fair- 
ly neat job of cleans- 
ing the wound and 
bandaging. He learn- 
ed later that half an 
hour after the sur- 
prise party in the 
cave when the four 
prisoners were safely 
aboard, Cochran, with 
much gusto, had put 
a three-inch shell 
through their motor 
boat and the Wan- 
derer hiked back to 
New Bedford. There 
was a conversation be- 
tween the captain and 
Lieutenant Haegel in 
the after cabin on the 
way back, attended by 
Ensign Stowell, but 
what was said no one 
else aboard ever knew. 
Nelson’s personal in- 
terest in the affairs of 
the four conspirators 
had ended soon after 
he had worried down 
a small portion of 
diluted broth, for he 
went to sleep and slept 
until the Wanderer 
reached port. Then 
Ensign Stowell en- 
tered. 

“How’s the arm, 
Troy?” he inquired. 

“Tt doesn’t hurt, sir,” 
replied Nelson, not 
very truthfully. 

“Good! I’m going 
to send you up to the 
hospital and have that 
bullet out. No use 
trying to use your arm 
until the stiffness has gone. 
back on board. We'll be glad to see you again. 
of the men to help you dress. Good luck, Troy.” 


M “te of the subsequent details Nelson failed to see, for 


When they discharge you, report 
I'll send one 


i was Billy Masters who appeared to act the rdle of valet— 
Billy, divided between resentment at being kept out of the 
underground fracas and elation over the successful outcome of 
the Wanderer’s first engagement with the enemy. While he 
handed Nelson his clothes and helped him to get into them he 
rattled on with his news. 

“Some haul that was, Chatty, believe me. This fellow with 
the waxed mustache is a German army officer. He’s been living 
over at a place called Oak Bluffs on Martha’s Vineyard, pre- 
tending his name was Schmitt or something. Made believe he 
was an American citizen and said he was writing a book about 
the island and its history and all that. The others don’t amount 
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He fought fearfully, desperately in the clutch of Jones, uttering all the time 
gutteral, savage growls. 


to much. One’s a German named Anhalt and another a sort of 
Russian. The fellow who did the telegraphing’s a poor nut they 
picked up in Canada. Seems the Secret Service has been after 
this Haegal guy for months but couldn’t find him. They knew 
he was in the country, though, and suspected he’d be mixed up 
in some wireless stunt. A couple of days ago the Canadian— 
if that’s what he is—goes into a drug-store in New Bedford and 
gets a prescription filled. He had to wait a while for it, you 
see, and while he was 
waiting he leans on 
the counter and does 
like this, see, like he 
was working a tele- 
graph key. Well, the 
drug fellow was one 
of these wireless fiends 
before the Govern- 
ment put ’em out of 
business, and he lis- 
tened to what the guy 
was tapping out. First 
he says, ‘Hurry up, 
hurry up, hurry up! 
like that, over and 
over. Then he says a 
lot of figures that 
don’t mean anything 
to the drug fellow, 
and after that some 
more nonsense. And 
he gets his medicine 
and goes out. 

“But the drug fel- 
low gets to thinking 
about him. He’s seen 
the guy around for 
about a month and he 
don’t ever seem to 
have anything to do. 
So that evening he 
goes and tells his story 
to a fellow he knows 
who’s some sort of a 
United States attor- 
ney or something. The 
attorney hands _ it 
along to the Secret 
Service sleuths who’ve 
been snooping around 
looking for a wireless 
station somewhere on 
the Cape, do you see? 
After that it was easy. 
They finds out where 
this poor guy lives and 
watch him and they 
see this Anhalt fellow 
come sneaking around 
at night and he hears 
’em make a date for 
this morning at four 
o'clock and hears ’em 
speak of that island back there. The Hollis got the job first, 
but she had another date up the coast and so hands it over to 
us. What this Haegel fellow was doing was getting news of 
sailings from American ports from some pal in New York by 
mail and then going over to that island and sending it by radio 
to ships out at sea. All they had to do was pass it on when 
they got near enough the other side. Easy, eh? Don’t you say 
any thing about it, for no one’s supposed to know.” 

“Where did you hear it?” asked Nelson. 

Billy blinked and hesitated. Finally: “Well, I was leaning 
over the rail aft last night after we left New Bedford and the 
cap and the junior was talking it over in the cabin and it sort 
of floated out!” 

Nelson laughed. 

“Gee, you’re a lucky guy, Chatty,” Billy continued ensiously. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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N the books of Troop 

2 of Ridgefield Park, 

N. J., he is down as Tenderfoot Scout 

Richard N. J. Murphy. But it is*now 
months since he has attended a troop meetirg, and 
he says himself that he does not know when he will 
find time to take his second class tests. For 
Scout Murphy has joined Uncle Sam’s troop. 
His hiking ground is the Atlantic Ocean, and 
he’s engaged in the perilous business of carrying 
food across to the Allies in defiance of the 
U-boats. 4 

“Been across often?” I asked him. % 

“Seven times,” he answered, ~ 

“Any fights?” bs 

“Five.” 

“And?” 

Dick Murphy gave his slow smile. “There’s two U-boats 
will never trouble a ship again,” he said. 

He is sixteen past—just a slip of a boy, with a twinkle 
of adventure in his eyes. Only yesterday, it seems, he and I 
were sharing the same dog-tent on the overnight hikes of 
Troop 2. And now he is a veteran of service. He has stood 
his watch through the anxious, spray-flung hours of the night. 
He has heard the guns of war speak, and has felt the thrill 
and the tension of battle. Yet, when he comes home for a few 
days at the end of each dangerous trip, he is the same old 
Scout Murphy—passionately fond of ice cream sodas, ready 
for a frolic and a laugh, with his tarnished tenderfoot pin 
all the while fastened on the inside of his brass-buttoned coat 
that proclaims him a cadet of the American merchant marine. 

It was hard to get him to talk about his adventures. In 
fact, they didn’t seem to him to be adventures at all. He was 
more interested in the friendly advances of my French poodle 
pup. 

“Why,” he said, “I haven’t seen anything. Almost every 
man in our crew has been torpedoed twice, and some have 
been hit three and four times.” 

“How did you come to get into it, Dick?” 

“Why, I—I guess I just got in. Last year, after war was 
declared, vacation came. A lot of people from our village 
had gone either into the army or the navy. I was too young 
for the navy. Maybe it was because I had been thinking about 
the navy a lot, but all at once I thought I’d like to try the 
sea, just while vacation was on. I signed on as a cadet with 
the line running ships to Nassau and Havana. I stayed with 
the ship until September. Then it was almost time for school 
to open. I didn’t know whether I ought to make another trip. 
Then I caught a heavy cold, and while I was laid up in the 
house, the ship sailed without me. When I got out again, 
something kept telling me that even though I couldn’t join 
the army or navy perhaps I might be of some service. So I 
went to the office of a line that was running ships regularly 
to England—carrying mail; and food, and supplies for the 
troops. I asked them if they needed a cadet, and they said 
they did, and right then and there I signed.” 

“Had you thought about the submarines, Dick?” 

“Well—a little bit.” And then Dick discovered that my dog 
would give his paw if you 
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“Were you scared?” 
“Well—a little. It was about 
7:20 in the morning, and I had just gone below 
to wake up the cadet who relieved me. ‘Boom! 
went one of the guns, and then ‘Boom! Boom! 
Boom! went the others. I ran up on deck as 
fast as I could, and then up to the bridge. I 
wanted to see that U-boat. But all I could see 
was splash after splash of spray as the shells 
fell. I hustled down to the deck. A master-at- 
arms was standing near a forward gun, and he 
had some of his things tied up in a handker- 
chief and was holding the bundle in his hand. 
He looked so funny that J laughed. I ran down 
to the mess-room. I guess I didn’t know just 
2 what I was doing. The officers were eating breakfast, and 
one said, ‘I’m blamed if those fellows are going to spoil my 
breakfast.’ Everybody was so cool about it that I sat down 
and had my breakfast, too. The guns stopped firing and 
that was the end of that fight.” 

“How about the time the U-boats were sunk?” 

“I guess I was really scared in one of those fights,” Dick 
said candidly. “It was about five in the morning. They gen- 
erally always attack at sunrise or sunset; I don’t know why. 
Well, it was my watch, and the sea was frightfully rough, 
and the spray was flying higher than the bridge, and the masts 
were coated with ice. The man away up in the lookout must 
have been having a tough time of it. It was bitterly cold. 
The sky began to get gray, and the naval men were around 
their guns, when suddenly the lookout shouted that there were 
five submarines off the port side. The next moment the gun- 
ners spied them, and those guns began to go off fast. I 
thought to myself, ‘If they get us now we’re gone because 
there won’t be a chance to launch a boat in this sea.’ I was 
shaking all over.’ 

“Did you see any of the U-boats?” 

“I didn’t. Maybe I was too excited. Those shells just 
made the water boil. About five minutes after the fight started 
a shout went up that one of the submarines had been hit fair 
and finished for good. That was mighty good news. The 
warship that was convoying us got into the scrap, and in 
about twenty minutes more it was all over. You can bet I 
was glad. I didn’t want to have anything to do with sub- 
marines with that sea running. 

“The next night we got the scare of our lives. It was about 
11 o’clock when the lookout raised a cry. I was on deck. We 
could see something rushing through the water straight for 
the ship. We thought sure it was a torpedo, and we began 
to get ready to go over with the boats. When it was about five 
feet away it changed its course and shot off abruptly at a 
right angle. It was a porpoise.” 

“Glad of it, weren’t you?” 

“Gosh!” said Dick. “Glad wasn’t any name for it.” 

“How about the next time you finished a U-boat?” 

“Oh!” Dick laughed. “I enjoyed that fight. It was off 
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the coast of Ireland. We had General Scott aboard that time. 
We were so near the Irish coast that it wouldn’t have been 
much of a swim to make it. 


We sighted the submarine about 
500 or 600 yards away. 





asked him five or six 
times. 

“Did you meet any on 
the first trip?” 

“No; not until the sec- 
ond trip.” 
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I said to myself, ‘Well, 
if they get us now, I 
can swim ashore with 
ease. Then I climbed 
up a bit to get a good 
view of the scrap. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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CHAPTER XX 


He Wa ks 
THROUGH THE 
Firry Furnace 


T was a week before the army came 
once more into contact with the enemy. 
It had meanwhile moved -northwest- 
ward to a village called El Poso and 
it was from there, on the first day of July, 
that the advance on Santiago was made. 
On the afternoon of June 30th the Rough 
Riders received the order to advance 
toward Santiago, and at eight o’clock that 
night with Colonel Roosevelt at their head 
reached El Poso hill and bivouacked on 
its slopes. General Wood, now in com- 
mand of the brigade, was already there. 
That night, the friends slept side by side. 
At nine o’clock the next morning came 
the order to advance. General Lawton’s 
division had been ordered to take El Ca- 
ney; General Sumner’s division, including 
the Rough Riders, had been directed to 
move toward the San Juan Hills, connect 
with General Lawton’s division after the 
capture of El Caney, and the following 
morning capture the trenches on the San 
Juan ridge. The road along which the 
Rough Riders advanced 
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clear of the First Brigade and then like- 
wise face the front. The original plan 
had been that these two brigades should 
wait at the ford and on receipt of definite 
orders proceed along the river and con- 
nect with General Lawton’s forces after 
the capture of El Caney. 

Under the lee of the river-bank, Roose- 
velt halted his men while the First Brigade 
disentangled itself sufficiently to spread 
out to the right according to the original 
plan. His men stood waist-deep in water 
or crouched in the burning jungle-grass. 
The heat was intense. They lay with roll- 
ing eyes, gasping for breath. Roundabout 
the shells still broke and the whistling 
Mauser bullets found their marks. Sharp- 
shooters in the tops of trees picked off 
the troopers like sparrows from a fence. 

Overhead, the fatal gas-bag still hung, 
drawing the Spanish fire. And under it, 
in that chute of death, seven thousand 
American soldiers jammed into a narrow 
opening, waited where they had been told 
to wait for orders that did not come. 


HE, First Brigade formed at last in 
its new position and the Second Bri- 
gade, with General Wood in command, 
proceeded to the right to a patch of woods. 
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There Roose- 
velt sheltered 
his men as well as he could, 
but the Mauser bullets drove 
in sheets through the trees and 
the tall jungle-grass and on 
every side men crumpled up and lay still. 
He walked or rode among his. men, a clear 
target; but he was not hit, though again 
and again men fell beside him, and once 
as he’ was sitting on a low bank, a trooper 
whom he was sending down the line for 
orders, pitched suddenly forward, dead, 
across his knees. A fragment of a shell 
had struck his wrist that morning at El 
Poso, raising a bump the size of a hickory- 
nut. But beyond that, he received no 
wound. 

Another division 





















under General Kent, 
which was to have been held in reserve, 
now appeared, completely blocking the 
trail. Retreat was consequently out of 
the question. To remain in that death- 
trap, on the other hand, or to follow out 
the original plan, marching under the very 
guns of San Juan blockhouse, meant an- 
nihilation. 

Roosevelt sent one messenger after an- 
other to find General Wood or General 
Sumner, who in turn, it later appeared, 

were sending couriers 








was scarcely more than a 
muddy trail, overcrowded 


now with thousands of 
men stepping on each 
others’ heels. Within an 


hour they came into the 
enemy’s zone of fire. 
The Spaniards knew 
that road. Their guns 
had the range of every 
inch of it, and with mer- 
ciless accuracy they 
poured their fire into the 
advancing lines. Men be- 
gan to fall right and left. 


At a ford of the San 
Juan River, over the 
heads of the huddled 


troops, the Commanding 
General sent up an ob- 
servation balloon. It was 
a perfect target for the 
enemy. Shells began to 
break about it, scattering 
death among the soldiers 


below. Volley on volley 
from the Spanish 
trenches raked the tall 


grass behind. 


OOSEVELT, mount- 
ed on his _ pony, 
Texas, moved his men 
swiftly to the right along 
the farther side of the 
creek, out of the worst of 
the murderous fire. The 
Rough Riders were a 
part of the Second Bri- 
gade. The First Brigade 
had been directed to move 
to the right, then face the 








madly down the line to 
where, three miles in 
the rear, General Shaf- 
ter was nursing a gouty 
foot. One of Roose- 
velt’s messengers was 
killed, another was 
wounded, a third be- 
came hopelessly entan- 
gled in the mass of men 
blocking the muddy 
road; none of them 
returned with the anx- 
iously awaited orders to 
advance. 

Roosevelt decided 
that, in the absence of 
orders, the safest move 
in the face of that 
slaughtering fire was to 
“march toward the 
guns.” 





hag ool word 
came from General 
Sumner that the Rough 
Riders were to support 
the regulars in the as- 
sault on the hills and 
that the immediate ob- 
jective of the Rough 
Riders was a red-tiled 
ranch-house situated on 
later to be known as 
Kettle Hill. 

Roosevelt leapt to the 
advance. He had not 
enjoyed the Las Guasi- 
mas fight at all, for he 
had at no time known 
definitely what he was 
supposed to do. But 








front. The Second. Bri- 
gade had been ordered to 
pass in the rear until 
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With the troops at Kettle Hill. 


this was different. Here 
in the woods lay his 
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regiment; there, across an open basin, was 
a red-tiled house on a hill, with a trench 
running along the front of it. The problem 
was perfectly simple. 

He turned to his men. 
take that hill,” he shouted. 

“We'll have to take that hill,” they 
shouted back; and down the line the ex- 
ultant message ran, “We'll have to take 
that hill!” 

Roosevelt leapt on his horse. His face 
was streaked with dirt and streaming with 
perspiration. His shirt was soaked with 
sweat, his trousers and boots and cavalry 
leggins were caked with Cuban mud. From 
the back of his soiled campaign hat a blue 
bandana handkerchief with white dots hung 
to shield his neck from the sun. That 
day it was the battle-flag of the Rough 
Riders. 

Roosevelt’s orders were to “support the 
regulars.” But when, at the head of his 
regiment, he came up with the Ninth Regu- 
lar Cavalry, a colored regiment, he found 
them still firing across the valley at the 
distant intrenchments. 

“Why don’t you charge?” he demanded 
of one of the officers, who happened to be 
his inferior in rank. 

“We have no orders,” was the reply. 

“Then I give you the order!” cried 
Roosevelt. 

The elderly officer in command hesitated. 

“Then let my men through, sir!” Roose- 
velt commanded. 

The lines of the Ninth Cavalry parted as 
Roosevelt, swinging his hat, charged 
through; and closed again as the colored 
troops with a cheer rose and charged. 


“We'll have to 


HROUGH the tall grass of the basin, 

Roosevelt led his men, wheeling his 
horse now to this flank and now to that 
as he kept true the wide line of scattered 
men. He waved his sword, urging them 
on, the most conspicuous figure on the 
battle-field, the inspiration not only of his 
own men but of the regulars now break- 
ing cover on all sides. 
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The charge of the Rough Riders at San Juan Hill. 


“They had no glittering bayonets,” 
wrote Richard Harding Davis, de- 
scribing the charge. “They were not 
massed in regular array. There were 
a few men in advance, bunched to- 
gether, and creeping up a steep, sunny 
hill, the tops of which roared and 
flashed with flame. The men held their 
guns pressed against their breasts and 
stepped heavily as they climbed. Be- 
hind these first few, spreading out like 
a fan were single lines of men, slip- 
ping and scrambling in the smooth 
grass, moving forward with difficulty 
as though they were wading waist high 
through water, moving slowly, care- 
fully, with strenuous effort. It was 
much more wonderful than any swing- 
ing charge could have been. They 
walked to greet death at every step, 
many of them, as they advanced, sink- 
ing suddenly or pitching forward and 
disappearing in the high grass, but the 
others waded on, stubbornly, forming 
a thin blue line that kept creeping 
higher and higher up the hill. It was 
a triumph of bull-dog courage.” 


Forty yards from the top of the hill 
was a wire-fence that for a minute held 
up the charge. Roosevelt flung himself 
off his horse and over the fence and 
plunged forward on foot. 

- Another -minute and the crest was 
swarming with the Rough Riders and the 
colored troopers of the Ninth. The Span- 
iards had fled from their trenches to a 
second line of defense and now opened 
fire with rifles and one or two pieces of 
artillery. The shells broke overhead. 

“T. moved about in the midst of shrap- 
nel explosions,” Ferguson .wrote, “like 
Shadrach, Meshach & Co. in the midst of 
the fiery furnace—unharmed by the fire. 
I really believe they can’t kill him.” 


OOSEVELT had now accomplished 
the task he had been ordered to ac- 
complish. He had captured the red-tiled 
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ranch-house. But the battle was by no 
means over. To the left, General Kent’s 
division was storming the San Juan block- 
house, and he ordered the troops on the 
crest to turn their fire on the troops de- 
fending it. At last the Spaniards leapt 
from the trenches. The blockhouse was in 
the hands of the Americans. Roosevelt 
turned to General Sumner for permission 
to charge on to the next line of hills, where 
were the troops who had held Kettle Hill. 


“Go ahead!” said Sumner. 

There was a barbed wire fence along 
the crest. Roosevelt jumped si, shouting 
to his men to follow, and started forward 
on the double-quick. _He had gone a hun- 
dred yards before he was aware that only 
five men were with him. One of these 
fell, then another. He ran back to where 
the rest of the regiment was waiting in the 
high grass. He taunted them bitterly. 

The Rough Riders looked grieved. “We 
didn’t hear you, we didn’t see you go, 
Colonel,” one of them protested. “Lead 
on now, we’ll sure follow you.” 


And they did. The other regiments on 
the crest leapt forward with them, and 
they charged across the wide valley while 
the Spanish bullets ripped the grass round- 
about. At full speed they plunged up the 
farther hill. The Spaniards began to break 
cover and run. Two of them leaping from 
the trenches, fired point-blank at Roose- 
velt and his orderly. Roosevelt killed one 
with his revolver at less than ten paces. 

The Rough Riders plunged on, over this 
crest, to another line of hills overlooking 
Santiago. There they were ordered to halt. 
The Spanish fire was severe, and shelter 
was scant, but for Roosevelt and his men 
there was no retreating. Late in the after- 
noon they beat off a counter-attack; by 
next day the battle had become a siege. 


“Theodore has sure made his mark on 
the Spaniard,” wrote Ferguson. 

He had also made his mark on his own 
countrymen. 


(To be continued in September Boys’ Lire) 
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NE dinner-pot, one frying-pan, 


two tin cups—” Johnny Kelly, 

kneeling on the barn _ floor, 

counted out the articles on the 
outspread blanket. “Gee! wisht Jack Van 
Zarn was here! He’s the boy that knows 
about campin’, all right, all right . 
What else, Bill?” 

William Spreggs turned the page of his 
book and read on: “knives, forks, spoons, 
blankets, flour, salt, baking-powder, bacon, 
sugar, rubber-coats, tent—” 

“Help!” shouted Johnnie, making vio- 
lent motions of swimming to the surface, 
“git out o’ me way, kid, I gotter come up 
for air!” 

“What?” 

“IT ain’t no submarine freight-boat,” ex- 
plained the red-headed boy from the city. 
“Carry all that stuff?” 

“Stuff!” William was disgusted. 
book says that’s called duffel.” 

“What you call it, don’t make,” retorted 
Johnnie; “itll weigh just the same.” 

“But the book ought to know what we 
should take.” 

“Maybe it does, and it’s laughin’ at us. 
If you listened it all, it would be nuts; 
but I got a hunch that when we git far 
away from your childhood’s happy home, 
yowll find you skipped a couple o’ pages. 
Now, this Jack Van Zarn is a pal o’ mine 
in N’Yawk. He goes campin’ up around 
here somewheres every summer. If he 
was . 1 

“Leave it to me,” said William with all 
the importance of his extra two years. 
“Aunt Sookie says you can have a whole 
week off for saving the constable’s 
__, ee 

“Saved his life? 


“The 


Where do you git that 


stuff? I was only thinkin’ of Mr. Carter 
and—and Geo'gia. If their 
auto had hit . . Anyway, 


I jist fell off dat fence and 
happened to butt 
the cop off’n the 


road.” <= 
“All right. id 
Have it your <3 


way,” said Wil- 
liam; “but don’t 
forget you’re sup- 
posed to be all 
bunged up . 
injured inside, 
maybe, and not 
letting folks 
know about it.” 
“Don’t I say 
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there ain’t nothin’ the matter 
with me, jist this sour peep?” 
growled Johnnie indicating one 
eye discolored and almost closed. 
“But if it makes you all feel better to give 
me a week off, why, I guess I am pretty 
weak. It’s awful good of you to take me 
along, ’cause, of course, you'll have to carry 
most of the duffel. And before we go, 
be sure you don’t skip none of the pages 
of that campin’ book.” 


HE row-boat contained Johnnie Kelly, 

Bill Spreggs, and the camp duffel. A 
strong wind had sprung up on Lake 
George and the craft was not progressing 
against it rapidly even under the combined 
efforts of both boys. 

“Here comes the Sagamore,” puffed 
Johnnie on the forward thwart as_ he 
sighted the lake steamer worming its way 
up among the islands behind them. “Feels 
like we could pull the steamer along as 
easy as this old tub.” 

“The load isn’t much; it’s because you 
use an oar like a baseball bat,” puffed Bill. 
“I thought you knew how to row.” 

“Mine ain’t no book-learnin’,’ boasted 
Johnnie; “I’ve watched other fellers do it 
lots of times on the Harlem River. It’s 
easy as swimmin’.” And to prove his as- 
sertion, he leaned far forward and gave a 
sturdy yank. Unfortunately the bow of 
the boat bobbed up, neither of Johnnie’s 
ears touched water, and as the bow 
dropped into the trough, confident Kelly 


shot over backwards, landing with his 
head under the bow seat; his feet de- 
scribed an are, struck the sides of the 


boat even nearer the bow than his head, 

and swung down once more across the 

rowing-seat. 
Johnnie was wedged 










His feet described an are. 






in and 
could 
not help 
himself. While the boat fell off into the 
trough of the waves, Bill struggled to ex- 
tricate the fallen boaster from his predica- 
ment. The older boy yanked his com- 
panion by the legs until Johnnie was re- 
leased enough to help himself. Fortu- 
nately, the oars were attached to the locks 
so they did not go overboard. 

“You'd better sit still and let me do the 
rowing,” observed Bill; and once more 
seizing the oars he pulled the bow of the 
rowboat around to meet the waves. 

“Jist as I got ready to give them waves 
a good spank, the old boat up and balked!” 
explained Johnnie from his new seat on the 
bottom of the boat. “This is SOME 
campin’ trip, sure! I'm hungry enough to 
eat snakes, or even liver; and a fire’ll feel 
swell . . . This wind’s got some sting to 
it after you’re all sweaty.” 


|. rowed on strenuously. Relieved 

from his task, Johnnie had plenty of 

energy to use his tongue—his favorite 
pastime. 

“How I wish old Jack Van Zarn was 
here!” he began. “Jack’s my pal in 
N’Yawk. He goes campin’ up around 
Lake George somewhere every summer 
and he’d know how to make things comfy 
without no book nor . . .” 

“Ah, take a rest!” snorted Bill. “You've 
been blowing about that Jack Van Zarn 
about forty million times. Just wait till 
we get ashore. I'll put up the tent and 
start a fire in front of it, then, ho! Ill 
show you how I can cook bacon and eggs 
and pancakes and coffee !” 

“Oh, boy!” exclaimed Johnnie, ecstatic- 
ally rubbing the spot below his belt where 
a paunch would have been, had he not been 
so lean, “that sounds all to the mustard! 
I’m so empty I bet me stomach is caved 
in like a busted basket-ball.” 

The steamer Sagamore passed them not 
a hundred yards 
away. Johnnie saw 
the rollers coming 
and he jumped to 
his feet. 

“Whoa, Jemi- 
, ma!” he yelled. 

/ **Look out!” 
shouted Bill, mak- 
ing a frantic effort 
to bring the bow 
around to meet the 

billows sweeping toward them. 

As the rollers struck the boat on the 
starboard bow, Bill’s head and shoulders 
hit Johnnie a side-swiping blow, throwing 
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the oarsman himself out of balance. Both 
boys fell to port, and over went the row- 
boat, upside down, spilling out boys, duffel 
and all. 


ILL’S head went under; but Johnnie 
merely fell flat, not wetting a lock of 
his fiery red hair. 

“You’re crazy!” sputtered William as he 
caught hold of the stern of the overturned 
boat, “you should never stand up in a row- 
boat !” 

“T’anks for de information,’ retorted 
Johnnie coolly from the other end of the 
craft. “You'd oughter’ve t’rowed me the 
book when you seen what I was goin’ to do. 
Guess I'll swim ashore. Dis freight-boat 
looks like it was submarined. ‘Every man 
for himself! shouts der captain.” 

“Hold on, Johnnie. We'd better try to 
get the boat ashore. It isn’t so far. Hang 
it! Here we get within a hundred yards 
from where we meant to camp and you’ve 
got to put the trip on the blink!” 

Short though the distance, it was a slow, 
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He peeked around to observe 
the toiling William. 
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difficult task in the rough water. When 
their feet touched bottom, they were a 
tired pair. They dragged the boat ashore 
and sat down shivering in their wet clothes. 

“Good by, paddles,” called Johnnie, kiss- 
ing his hand to the bobbing oars travelling 
south before the wind, “and it’s gittin’ 
good and dark.” 

“We're here for the night,” said Bill. 
“There’s no house nearer than The Hamlet, 
two miles up the east shore. There’s noth- 
ing but forest for five miles in the other 
direction; and no launches will be out at 
night in this storm.” 

“And you done the packs up so booky 
that not a thing is floatin’,’ added Johnnie 
ruefully. “Where oh where is the feed? 
Git out the book, Bill, and see how to fish 
for the bacon.” 

“Shut up!” snapped Bill; but gingerly 
he extracted a sopping book from his 
trousers’ pocket. 

OW about a fire?” 
shivering Johnnie. 

“Gee whilikens! that’s so. We have no 
matches . . . Here it tells how to start 
a fire without matches by rubbing two 
sticks together.” 

“All right,” said Johnnie. “You go by 
the book and I’ll try on: me own hook, and 
we'll see who gits a fire started first. Bet 
I beat you . . . Tell you what: The fel- 
ler that wins, the other feller has got to 
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keep the fire goin’—git all the wood, 
and put it on. How’s that? And I 
won’t look at the book.” 

Master Spreggs was not enthusias- 
tic. “I’m afraid we’re neither going 
to win. The real way takes a lot of 
fixing before a fellow can start.” 

“Never mind. We'll be workin’ 
ourselves into a sweat, anyway. Here 
goes. I’m going to start mine over 
there behind that rock out of the 
wind.” 

Johnnie sought the far side of the 
rock he had indicated, sat down with 
his back to it, folded his arms and 
did nothing. Once in a while he would 
peek around the corner of his refuge 
to observe the toiling William. 


— minutes later he gathered 
some dry wood and took off his cap. 

“Dere’s some advantage in bein’ chore- 
boy and havin’ to light lanterns and lamps 
and candles,” he chuckled as he extracted 
a dozen matches from the torn lining. 
“And it’s lucky me head didn’t bob under 
when I fell overboard. Wouldn’t Jack 
laugh at dis? Oh, boy!” 

The blaze quickly brought Bill on a run. 

“How did you do it?” he cried. 

Johnnie wiped his forehead with his 
handkerchief. “That’s tellin’,’ said he. 
“You go ahead and fetch a wagon-load 0’ 
logs; I’ve earned me rest.” 

And rest he did; while William Spreggs 
felt around in the dark for dead branches 
and broke them into suitable lengths with 
a rock or by jumping on them. 

Johnnie did condescend to help Bill drag 
the row-boat up near the fire. They 
propped up one side of it with sticks, thus 
contriving a shelter into which Johnnie im- 
mediately crawled. He _ removed his 
clothes and started to dry them before the 
fire, but his birthday clothes were rather 
cool, and he was glad to climb into his 
trousers while they were still damp. 

“Maybe campin’ is all right, Bill,” he 
remarked, “but it seems to me you must 
o skipped the pages that make things 
comfy. I’m hungry somethin’ fierce! Let’s 
stew the book; you don’t seem to be able 
to git anythin’ good out of it no other 
way.” 

“Crape-hanger !” snorted Bill. 

“I'll make some po’try about it, Bill; 
that'll cheer you up: 

“Why did I roam 
From my happy home? .. . 
“How’s that? . Er?” 
“*T wisht I was back 
In Sookie’s shack, 
Wid. swell farm scenes 
And Mary’s bean! ... ’” 

“Some class to that, hey, Bill?” He 
rubbed his stomach. “Oh, you beans!” 

There was a chuckle outside, and both 
boys sat up to look at each other wide- 
eyed, and rigid. e 

“Pst!’ warned Bill. Johnnie heard 
nothing; but Bill put a restraining hand 
on his companion and indicated the neces- 
sity for silence. 


IVE minutes they sat thus motionless; 
then Bill’s hand relaxed. 

“He’s gone away now,” declared Bill. 
“How do you know? What was it?” 











“Dis freight-boat looks like it was 
submarined,” said Johnnie. 


“A country fellow knows something,” re- 
plied Bill, “and that was no animal. Come 
on out. We can’t get much colder.” 

He slipped out cautiously and studied 
the ground and underbrush around the 


camp. 

“See? It was a boy. He was on his 
hands and _ knees—see his hand-prints 
here?” 


“Can’t see notin’ in this light.” 

“Yes you can, if you haven’t city eyes. 
Here were his knees. Here he stood up. 
He’s a city boy. See the shape of his 
shoes. And he’s up to mischief or he’d 
have come in and spoken to us.” 

Johnnie could not withhold his admira- 
tion. “Bill Spreggs, you’ve got me groggy, 
sure. You know a heap more’n I t’ought 
you had brains for.” 

Bill kept on hunting. He examined the 
back of the boat shelter, but still appeared 
puzzled. 

“I’m sure I heard cloth tearing just 
when we both became still.” 

“Oh, now, don’t pertend, Mister Sher- 
locko . 5 


H* stopped short. Bill was holding up 
a shiny something. “Well, then,” ob- 
served the triumphant Spreggs, “what do 
you say to this? He was crouching so low 
to the ground that his badge got caught 
on one of these twig-stumps that I cut out 
when we put the boat here, and when he 
drew back quickly at my warning ‘Pst! 
Rip! the shirt tore and he lost this badge.” 
Johnnie took the emblem in his hand. 
“Well, wouldn’t that jolt your lunch 
room! Captain of Patrol, P. S. 199, 
(Continued on page 47) 
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“Pst!” warned Bill. 
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Y! I can hear the harvest fly, 
cicada or locust, as all of the 
boys call it, singing in the tree 
on top of the river bank. A 
great burr oak stands there with a trunk 


four feet in diameter. Below it is a fringe 
of willow trees and on each side of the 
sluggish stream are banks of fine silt or 
sifted mud, which the sun has dried and 
cracked into irregular patterns like a 
pavement of flat stones. 

These mud paving stones may be lifted 
and underneath them the mud is still soft 
and damp. A line of pavings has just 
been lifted and placed at one side leaving 
the softer mud exposed. Over this water 
was poured and now amid screams and 
giggles and whoops and yells, a band of 
naked boys are coasting down the soapy 
mud to plunge, a struggling mass of legs 
and arms, into the water at the bottom of 
the slide. 

They have no sleds or toboggans, except 
such as nature has furnished; they have no 
bathing clothes, except such as they were 
born in. But there are no pebbles, sticks 
or grit in the slippery mud and they slide 
down it as safely, swiftly and quickly as 
if it were coated 
with soft soap. 

‘*Whoo-ah! 
whoo-ah!” My, I 
can hear that old 
Indian whoop 
now, as distinctly 
as if it were being 
ground out of a 
graphophone, and 
see the boys slid- 
ing down that 
“slippery” almost 
as if they were 
cast upon the 
screen by a mov- 
ing picture ma- 
chine! I can 
hear the Whoo- 
ah, Whoo-ah, 
Frank Wood- 
all! Whoo— 
Whoo-ah, Mon- 
key Scoles! 
Whoo-ah, Daddy 
Kyle! and can see the various boys answer 
to the call, throw off their clothes at the 
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top of the hill and come plunging down 
the slippery into the muddy water below. 


N those glorious days there were no 

tutors to teach the boys to swim, no one 
taught them the towel exercise, (Figs. A 
& B, page 32). I hate to think what would 
have happened to one of those boys should 
he have dared to appear on the dried mud 
banks of the Licking River with a towel 
on his arm! or had he, with towel in hand, 
come tripping down and boarded one of 
the sweet smelling pine lumber rafts 
moored to the Kentucky shore of the Ohio 
River. “Regular fellers” dried their wet 
skins in the sun. 

There was no one to explain for us the 
warming-up exercises. When the water 
was cold we stood shivering around with 
blue mouths and chattering teeth and we 
shivered until either the sun warmed us 
up or we put on our clothes again. The 
only system of warming-up exercises were 
those practised by the mothers of some of 
the boys, when the lads came home with 
the chores undone, damp hair and their 
shirts on wrongside out. Then their 


mothers warmed them some! 










HE river banks in those days were in- 

fested by Huns,—not the beastly Hun 
of modern time, but rough gangs of vul- 
gar boys, locally known as “River Rats.” 
The River Rats were maliciously mis- 
chievous and their pranks were cruel and 
their manners were bullying, but while 
they would beat up boys smaller than 
themselves and looked upon that as a privi- 
lege and a vested right belonging exclusively 
to River Rats, unlike the modern Huns 
they never insulted women or harmed lit- 
tle girls; and they were not cruel to 
babies. 

But if the “nice boys” incautiously left 
their clothes unguarded while in swim- 
ming, the “Huns” would take the “nice 
boys’” shirts and tie them in hard knots 
and then wet the knots, making them 
almost impossible to undo. While the poor 
urchins sat on the lumber raft and tried 
with their fingers and teeth to untie the 
knot, the “Huns” would sit in a row on the 
bank with malicious grins on their freckled 
faces, chanting monotonously the words, 


“chew, chew, chew green apples!” The 

knots in the shirts were called “green 
apples.” 

Agree this 

was good 


schooling for us; 
it may be that it 
trained us in self- 
reliance and pa- 
tience; it may be 


that the pro- 
fanity and vul- 
garity of the 


River Rats was 
so disgusting that 
it caused us to be 
clean in our own 
language. At any 
rate, the fact re- 
mains that we 
lived through it 
and even had 
good times, so 
that such of us 
as are left look 
back with pleas- 
dO) ure upon those 
happy days when the hot sun made the 
(Continued on page 82) 
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CHAPTER XII 

Ficutine Fire 

S they drew near the camp the 
smoke did not thin out. On the 
contrary it seemed in places to be 
even thicker than farther up- 

stream, and no one was surprised, on 
rounding the last bend, to see the rest of 
the bunch crowding about the landing, 
busily engaged in passing all sorts of dun- 
nage aboard the Sea Coot. 

“I thought it better to-be ready to leave 
at any moment,” explained Hildebrand, 
as Mr. Stratton joined him on the dock. 
“The fire seems to be spreading uncom- 
monly fast. Ive just come down from 
one of those big trees back on the slope. 
It looks as if the whole wood was burning 
at once.” 

“You mean it’s jumped the stream and 
is coming down on this side?” asked Strat- 
ton. 

“Not at all. There was fire on this side 
before you'd been gone fifteen minutes. 
Up in-the tree there I counted three dis- 
tinct columns of smoke over this way, be- 
sides the largest blaze that started first. 
It looks to me as if there had been a de- 
liberate attempt to fire the woods.” 

Mr. Stratton stood gravely silent for a 
moment or two, absently watching one of 
the last bundles flung aboard the launch. 
“The munitions plant seems to be directly 
in line with the fire,” he said thoughtfully, 
at length. 

“Jove!” exclaimed Hildebrand, his face 
flushing. “You don’t think o 

“Unhappily that sort of thing is highly 
probable,” said Mr. Stratton briefly. “Just 
consider what has happened in munition 
plants and powder works all over the 
country the past two years. Something 
crooked is at the bottom of it all. Every- 
thing aboard, Mac? All right; make the 
canoes and tenders fast and we'll be off. 
Gilchrist’s got a bad sprain, Hilly. Kane 
and Gardner are looking after him, but I 
wish you’d make sure they fix him up all 
right. Do you know,” he added, as they 
moved toward the launch, “I’ve half a mind 
to land on the shore nearest the plant and 
see if we can be of any help.” 





*@NOOD business,” approved Hildebrand 
warmly. “I’d do anything to spoil 
that kind of a rotten game. Besides, it will 
give the fellows some good experience in 
fire fighting. Of course there may be some 
risk——” 
“Not as I shall work. it. We can’t afford 
to take risks with a crowd like this. If 
there should be any chance of the plants 
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going we'd have to pull out in time. We'll 
see how things look when we get there and 
go at it accordingly.” 

When they heard Stratton’s plan, the 
boys were thrilled with excitement, and 
when they came to anchor a couple of 
miles down the coast, it was with difficulty 
that four of them could be induced to stay 
by the boats. The rest, put ashore, lost 
no time in taking the shortest cut toward 
the great inclosure that hedged in the 
Beldon Munition Plant. Ahead of them 
they could see thin lines of smoke which 
showed that the employees of the big or- 
ganization were already on the job with 
backfires. Before long they came upon 
the first band of workers, big, powerful, 
determined looking men, armed with 
brooms, pails, strips of sacking tied to 
sticks and even pine branches with which 
they beat out the flames on the windward 
side of the fires they had started. As the 
boys came in sight, their leader, a young- 
ish chap with a square chin, frowned a litle 
and moved swiftly toward them through 
the smoke. 

“Well?” he questioned sharply. 

“My name’s Stratton,” said the camp 
director, easily. “We're from the scout 
camp over on Ram Island. I thought per- 
haps we could help.” 

“Oh—scouts!” The young man’s smud- 
ged face cleared. “Sure you can. We 
haven’t near enough men to cover, the line. 


ML eoneericacnesenenccnaenenenne 


WHAT’S GONE BEFORE 


LAN BLAKE, coming unwillingly to a boys’ 
A summer camp, sees on the train a sinis- 
ter looking man with a livid scar across 
his cheek. Later, when with Hildebrand, 
Assistant Camp Director, and several other 
boys, he starts off in the Sea Coot for Ram 
Island, “the man with the scar” appears again, 
looking stealthily from the window of an old 
warehouse. Next day, Alan—who is deter- 
mined to do just what pleases him here at the 
camp — attaches to himself Spero, Phelps 
and Hodges, and explores a deserted beach, 
near which is a tumbledown hut and an aban- 
doned sloop tied up to a dock. Spero tells 
Alan the gruesome tale of its owner who was 
found drowned by his dock and how another 
man, attempting to take away the sloop, saw 
the ghost of the drowned man in the cabin. 
Then that night Alan, waking suddenly, sees 
bose § Haunted Sloop gliding by in the moon- 
ight. 

The next day there is an aquatic meet and 
Alan, is finally persuaded to enter by timid Ray 
Chesley, to whom he takes a curious and un- 
accountable fancy. He wins the final event— 
a quarter mile swimming race—over Neil 
McNair. Oh the following morning he again 
visits the deserted beach. He tries in vain to 
enter the hut, which pears to be locked on 
the inside. Coming back through the woods he 
suddenly sees “the man with the scar” peering 
at him from the shadow of the trees. 

Next day the boys take a trip to the main- 
land and Alan Blake, with several others, goes 
to explore an old lumber camp upstream. Soon 
after, smoke drifting into camp, gives evidence 
of an approaching cust fire and Mr. Stratton 
starts in a canoe after Alan and his comrades. 
Ray Chesley, conquering his fear of the water, 
through which Russell Gilcrist has made him 
ridiculous that day before Alan, goes with him 
and later in the forest, saes Russell from be- 
ing caught by the flames. 










They know about making backfires, of 
course? Good. Bring ‘em right up this 
way and I'll start ’em to work.” 

He led the way behind the line of work- 
ers, and the boys, chattering excitedly, 
crowded after him. As they passed be- 
hind the men, catching glimpses through 
the swirling smoke of streaked, sweaty 
faces and noting the ceaseless, flail-like 
swing of powerful arms, more than one 
novice instantly decided that fire fighting 
wasn’t any simple, easy business. 


_ right, fellows,” said their guide, 
pausing suddenly at the beginning of 
an unguarded stretch. “We'll start here. 
The brooms are all in use, but there’s still 
plenty of pails and sacking. Better divide 
up into two squads, one to bring water 
from that sink hole over yonder and the 
other bunch tie sacking onto stout branches 
and look after backfires. You two men 
know how to manage the rest of it, so I'll 
leave you in charge. Spread out all you can 
to the right, for there’s a mighty long 
stretch to cover. But for the love of Mike 
don’t let the fire get away from you.” 
Swiftly the camp director organized two 
squads, hustled one lot of the fellows off 
with pails to a half stagnant pool a hun- 
dred feet in the rear, and started the 
others cutting stout branches and tying 
strips of sacking firmly over the spreading 
ends. The instant the first half dozen 
pails of slimy water were available, the 


‘sacking was soaked with it and the first 


backfire started. 

As every scout knows, this is in theory 
an extremely simple operation. It consists 
merely in starting a small fire a good dis- 
tance to the leeward of the dangerous 
blaze. As the new fire spreads circularly 
the flames on the leeward side are beaten 
out and the other side of the fire is al- 
lowed to eat back slowly against the wind 
to meet the more dangerous conflagration 
it is started to combat. Given time enough, 
it is the most effective method of fighting 
forest fires. But it is slow at the start, 
and has to be watched with great care lest 
it get beyond the fighters’ control and start 
fresh trouble on its own account. 


O Alan Blake, left in charge of the 
first backfire with Maury and Frank 
Gardner, it seemed as if the farther side of 
the circle would never widen to effective 
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proportions. They stood on the edge of 
a clearing which had been made for a 
hundred yards or more all around the 
munition plant. The cut trees and brush 
had been removed, but the close stubble 
that remained was thickly packed with 
leaves, twigs, and small branches, dried 
to tinder by the hot July sun. Driven by 
the high wind, the fire ate through this 
with an incredible rapidity in marked con- 
trast to its crawling 
progress in the direc- 
tion they wanted it to 


go. After the first 
couple of minutes 
there was no time to 


think of anything 
save controlling it. 


N ten minutes they 

were dripping wet, 
panting with weari- 
ness, with eyes smart- 
ing and faces scarlet 
from the heat. Then 
suddenly, when it 
seemed as if the 
strain on arms and 
shoulders had become 
unbearable, the ends 
of the fiery circle met 
the flames blazing on 
either side, rushed to- 
gether with a roar 
and crackle, leaped 
high and _ terrifying 
for an instant, and 
then died abruptly in- 
to smoking embers. 

To the left of the 
line Blake = straight- 
ened his aching 
shoulders and drew 
a long breath. “Gosh!” 
he panted. “That’s 
some work. I'd rather 
break stones on the 
road all day than take 
an hour of this.” 

“You’ve said it, 
kid,” growled a voice 
at his elbow. “You've 
said a whole mouth- 
ful.” 

Alan turned quick- 
ly, and through the 
drifting smoke the 
powerful figure of 
one of the munition 
workers bulked up 
before him. 

“You never spoke a 
truer word,’ the man 
went on feelingly, as he moved a step or 
two nearer. He swept a smutty hand 
across his dripping forehead and his eyes 
suddenly gleamed fiercely. “If I could 
lay my hands on the dirty spies that set 
it, I'd give ’em what’s coming to them— 
and then some. Scoundrels! They don’t 
stop at anything.” 

“Set it!” exclaimed Blake. 
don’t mean——” 

“Of course I do,” snorted the other im- 
patiently. “How do you s’pose it started? 
By accident? In four places at once? It 
was set, and by the same rotten bunch 
that tried to blow “ 
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“Why, you 





Alan snatched pencil and paper . . 


E broke off abruptly with a scowl, 
glared at the boy a moment, then 
turned away with a muttered remark about 
having to get busy again. Alan stared 
after him, startled, wide-eyed, yet with 
keen interest and a growing comprehension 
in his gaze. Then Mr. Stratton loomed up 
suddenly beside him. 
“This way, Blake,” he 
“Gardner will watch here. 


said quickly. 
You and Car- 





roll hustle along down the line. We need 
help there.” 

There was an urgency in his voice as he 
turned back which brought the boys scur- 
rying after him. Presently, as fhey passed 
along the edge of the burned-out section, 
where boys were stationed at intervals to 
make sure the fire did not spring up again, 
Alan became increasingly conscious of that 
ominous roaring which once before that 
day had stricken him with a full measure 
of alarm and apprehension. The smoke 
was thicker, too. It rolled down on them 
in quantities which even his inexperience 
told him could not be caused by backfires 


and began to scrawl fiercely. 


alone, no matter how thickly they were set. 
“By Jimminy!” he muttered. “I hope 
they've burned a wide enough strip. If 
the main fire jumps it, or gets through- 
od night!” 
His glance swept to the right across the 
open space to the line of high, heavy wire 
fencing that enclosed the plant. Beyond 
it, visible now and then through the swirl- 
ing smoke, glimpses of those regular rows 
of gray frame build- 
ings made him shiver 
a little. If the forest 
conflagration was the 
result of deliberate 
plotting, why might 
not those _ plotters 
seize this moment of 
excitement and con- 
fusion, when the at- 
tention of the guards 
was more or less dis- 
tracted, to make sure 


pia 
a 


of their purpose? The 
possibility was not 
very soothing, and 
Alan was conscious 
of a distinct relief 
when figures loomed 
up ahead and _ they 
were hastily put to 
work with a new 


bunch of fire fighters. 


WING to the 

greater distance 
from water, the back- 
firing had made much 
slower headway here. 
To Blake the burned- 
over strip seemed far 
too narrow to check 
the monster raging 
toward them so swift- 
ly. He flung himself 
into the work des- 
perately, but already 
the air was hot in 
their faces, the whirl- 
ing smoke crimson- 
tinged, the greedy 
crackle of the advanc- 
ing flames _ distinct 
and ominous. Cinders 
presently began to 
fall about him; then 
bits of burning leaves 
and twigs. A dozen 
new fires started up 
in the litter behind 
them only to be 
stamped out by the 
constantly increasing 
force of men and boys. 

Alan had lost sight of Maury long ago. 
Blindly, with head ducked against the 
heat, he was beating fiercely at a blaze 
which had sprung up at his very feet, when 


with a roar and leaping belch of flame, the - 


main conflagaration met the line of back- 
fire. Thumping out the last spark, Blake 
staggered back a few feet, his face shielded 
by his bent arm. Then a running figure 
caught at his shoulder and MacNair’s 
hoarse voice sounded in his ears. 
“Blakie—this way, for Heaven’s sake! 
It’s jumped across.” 
(Continued on page 44) 
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66 EAR Scout Naturalist,” 

reads a letter I received 

the other day, “Recently I 

mailed you a box containing 
specimens of the seventeen-year locust or 
cicada. They appeared here on May 18, 
and the grounds around the White Sulphur 
Springs Hotel are a mass of shells and 
hills. These locusts have many natural 
enemies. Robins, blackbirds, sparrows and 
domestic fowls feed on them. I saw even 
a cat eating them, and black ants are prone 
to attack them in numbers, by clinging to 
their legs and wings, thus keeping them 
from crawling or flying. I am writing 
this as it may be of interest in your depart- 
ment of nature study. The sycamore seems 
to be the tree favored by the locust. 

“Tuomas R. MecHem, 
“White Sulphur Springs, Virginia.” 

From a liberal supply of specimens I 
was able to select one, shown in the photo- 
graph on page 36. The others were crum- 
bled or even’ pulverized because they were 
too loosely packed. Let me suggest to all 
scouts who send specimens to the Scout 
Naturalist to pack them carefully, so that 
they will come through the mails in a con- 
dition fit for photographing. 

The seventeen-year cicada is often and 
incorrectly referred to as a locust. Strictly 
speaking the term locust should never be 
applied to the cicada nor to the dog-day 
harvest fly, or lyreman, found in the north- 
ern states. The larva or pupa of these 
seventeen-year cicadas spends that number 
of years underground. In the south a 
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Uncle Dan, in his Rest Cure some time ago told how Mr. V 
photographs of the bird. Here are the photographs, 
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similar form develops in thirteen years. 
There are thus two races. The largest of 
the northeastern broods made its appear- 
ance in 1885, and again in 1902, and is 
therefore due next year. We should be 
glad to have scouts make careful observa- 
tions of these cicadas. Some broods occur 
in some places in the United States almost 
every year. The eggs are laid in small 
twigs and branches of the trees. These are 
pierced by the ovipositor, and in this way 
the insect does some damage. I frequently 
receive specimens of the adult, but have 
never yet had a specimen of the larva. I 
wish some one would search for these. The 
eggs hatch in the twigs, and the larva soon 
falls to the ground which it enters. The 
larva can be had only by watching for them 
on the trees. ‘They are very small and easily 
























I should also like 
specimens of the mud chimneys 
that they build in certain places. These are 
not built everywhere. They seem to require 
a certain kind of soil. I have received let- 
ters about these mud chimneys but am yet 
anxiously waiting for some scout to send 
me a good specimen well packed in cotton 
or in some other soft material, in a firm box. 
If it is not convenient to send the chimney, 
take a good photograph and send that. 


How tHe Grouse Drums 


VERY one who knows and loves the 

big woods has heard coming through 
the cool silence, a resonant “Boom—Boom 
—BOOM— Boom-Boom-Boom—Boo-Boo- 
B-B-B-B-b-b-b-b-boom,” which tells him 
that somewhere, in a shady nook, an old 
cock grouse is standing on a mossy log and 
showing off. Instinctively one stops to 
listen as the throbbing pulses strike one’s 
ear with a vibrant thrill that seems to come 
from nowhere in particular. If one creeps 
very quietly, sometimes one can catch a 
glimpse of an elusive drab shadow slip- 
ping away into a thicket; but usually that 
is all—-the drummer and his drum remain 
a mystery. 

There has been much discussion as to 
how the grouse makes the sound, and the 
disputants can generally be divided into 
two schools; first, those who assert that 
the bird beats his breast like a gorilla, and 
second, those who maintain that he strikes 
his wings together behind his back. 

(Continued on page 36) 





reeland staiked a drumming partridge and took some 
perhaps the only ones of their kind ever taken. 




















ILLIAM THE CONQUEROR IS DEAD. The ac- 

count of his taking off, as given in the New York 

Globe, omits the date but supplies other facts to make 

up for it. The gigantic oak tree bearing this historic 
name, which stood beneath the king’s window at Windsor, was 
more than 1,000 years old and still bore foliage and added new 
wood, though badly rotted at the heart. It was 881% feet in 
diameter at the base, and 65 feet high. How would you go 
about sawing down such a tree with a five foot “crosscut”? 
The Canadian Forester Corps, who ended the life of William 
the Conqueror, hewed a hole to the heart, cleared a space and 
sent in a sawyer to handle one end of the specially made 15 
foot saw, and in this way, probably for the first time in tree- 
cutting, they sawed around through the trunk. 


IT FLOATS, AND IT’S NOT I...Y SOAP, EITHER. It’s 
a machine shop. Our Government has transformed two or 
three ships into fully equipped machine shops, forges and 
everything, able to cast castings that used to be done only in 
big shops with huge furnaces, weld parts by electric apparatus, 
and do general repairing to machinery of vessels disabled at 
sea or in port. Only recently one of these floating machine 
shops went to Bermuda and repaired the broken crank shaft 
of a British steamer. 


NICKEL-IN-THE-SLOT CAMP FIRES. They don’t allow 
picknickers to build fires in the Redlands, Cal., parks, but just 
to oblige, the gas company has installed ranges which can be 
used to heat coffee by dropping a nickel in a slot for five 
minutes of gas. 


A HANDBOOK OF MANHOOD. That is what Admiral 
William S. Sims calls the New Testament, in a letter to sailors 
which accompanied Testaments given by the New York Bible 
Society. He says: “This Testament is a handbook of manhood. 
It introduces you to the Perfect Man, who shows you what to 
beco:ne and the way to become it. The proper performance 
of your duties as a Christiezn and a member of the naval forces 
of your country depends upon the efficiency of your body and 
mind . . . You have no right to injure either of them by 


dissipation or excesses . 


BIRDS OF PROMISE. Five routes and seven ways to fly 
them to Europe are under consideration by the Aero Club of 
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Photo by Press Illustrating Service 


Advance Scouts of the British Mesopotamia Army Using Heliograph to Signal Back News of the Enemy. 


America, in the hope of establishing a genuine transatlantic 
aerial service. Expert aviators have offered to make the tests, 
and we may see this feat accomplished soon. Here are the pro- 
posed routes and ways: 1. New York to Ireland, 3,000 miles, 
no stop (of course that means no intentional stop), by large 
airplanes, which will utilize the trade winds when possible. 
2. New York to Ireland by flying boats and hydro-aeroplanes 
which would take fuel from ships stationed 300 miles apart 
along the route. 38. From Newfoundland to Ireland, 1,860 
miles, no stop, by land airplanes, large or small. 4. Newfound- 
land to Ireland (same old distance) by flying boats and hydro- 
aeroplanes, taking on gasolene from 300 mile ships. 5. New- 
foundland to the Azores, 1,195 miles, and from the Azores to 
Portugal, 850 miles, by large and small land airplanes. 6. New- 
foundland to the Azores and then to Ireland by hydro-aero- 
planes, fuel ships to be 200 miles apart. 7. Newfoundland to 
the Azores by flying boats, which would fuel up at the Azores 
and proceed. 


SOME SWAP! Montclair, N. J., one of the finest resi- 
dential suburban cities in America, has been celebrating its 
fiftieth anniversary. You couldn’t buy the land that Montclair 
is on for a million dollars. No, nor for ten million. Shucks, 
you just couldn’t buy it for any amount of money . . to-day. 
But if you had been Samuel Edsal way back a spell, and had 
had his gumption and the things he had up in his attic, you 
could have bought most of that land from the Leni Lenape In- 
dians for 50 double hands of powder, 100 bars of lead, 20 axes, 
20 ordinary coats and 8 soldiers’ coats, 10 guns, 20 pistols, 10 
kettles, 10 swords, 4 barrels of beer, 10 pairs of breeches, 50 
knives, 20 hoes, 850 fathoms of wampum, and 2 ankers of liquor. 
What Edsal didn’t buy was bought later on for 2 guns, 3 coats 
and 18 cans of rum. . 


NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE TRYING. By order of 
Director-General McAdoo, four of the large express companies 
are merged into one with George C. Taylor, president of the 
American Express Company, at the head. Now, George C. 
Taylor was a helper and wagon driver in a small Wisconsin 
town when he began to think he would try to amount to some- 
thing in the world. Looks as if his trying had succeeded. Now 
he’s president of the Federal Express Company, the biggest 
thing of the kind. Another young fellow, a stage driver in 

(Continued on page 41) 
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HERE are quite a bunch of ene- 

mies besides the hot sun of summer 

and a' constant inclination to go 

swimming, or to lie down under a 
tree, or to go home to read. The most an- 
noying of these other enemies are the mem- 
bers of the Bug Family. 

The first member of this tribe to upset 
the patriotic gardener is the cutworm. He 
is the pesky critter who, when full grown, 
is about an inch long, fat and greasy look- 
ing, brown or greyish-brown with dark 
stripes on his back and spots along his 
sides. To those who do not know him he 
looks like a caterpillar without any hair. 
He has a peculiar habit of “playing pos- 
sum” and making believe he is dead by 
rolling up into a coil. He is not seen very 
often because he works at night and at 
sun-up burrows in the ground or crawls 
under a stone to spend the day. 

Because of his habits, he is hard to find, 
and so he must be poisoned or headed off. 
Many market gardeners put a paper col- 
lar about their tomato and cabbage plants, 
pushing it into the ground a little way 
and having it about three inches high above 
the soil. Stiff cardboard, the smoother the 
better, will do the trick. The ends should 
be pinned or pasted together, and these 
collars should be put around the plants as 
soon as they are set out. 

Another protection is to take a couple 
of pounds of clover leaves and stems, 
spread over it and stir into it a quart of 
water to which has been added about a 
half a cup of molasses, an ounce of Paris 
green, and a little juice of an orange or a 
lemon. This, scattered along each side of 
the plants or in a circle around the plants 
after they are set out, will furnish a good 
feed and finish Mr. Cutworm. 


UCUMBER beetles are very bad citi- 

zens to have settle in your garden plot. 
They are small fellows, greenish-yellow 
with three stripes on their backs, and they 
are quicker than lightning and hard to 
catch and harder to kill. Plants are best 
protected when thoroughly sprayed with 
arsenate of lead mixed at the rate of about 
three-quarters of a pound to ten gallons 
of water. This is poisonous, and of course 
must be handled with care. 

As bugs dislike strong smells, finely 
ground sulphur and tobacco dust are also 
used as well as cheese cloth covering for 
the plants held up by barrel hoops or 
arches of wire. 


[F you have a cabbage patch, you will 
surely have cabbage worms. First will 
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come the small butterflies, yellow or almost 
white with a few spots on their wings, to 
lay eggs on or about your plants. When 
these eggs hatch, the small, green cater- 
pillar, exactly the same color as the cab- 
bage leaf, will get busy and eat off the 
edges and chew out chunks. If not 
promptly disposed of, these worms of 
course weaken the plant and if left alone, 
will bore the head so full of holes that it 
will look like a sieve and be worthless— 
if it succeeds in forming a head at all! 
The worms may be kept off by spraying 
about every ten days with Paris green at 
the rate of one ounce to ten gallons of 
water, or by the use of lead arsenate on 
the basis of from one-half to three-quar- 
ters of a pound to ten gallons of water. 
This should be thoroughly stirred through- 
out the spraying so the poison will not go 
down and leave the spray too weak. 
Plants can be dusted with a mixture of 
Paris green and lime: Do not use quick- 
lime, but lime that has been slaked. Take 
one part of the Paris green, or one part 
of powdered lead arsenate, to twenty partse 
of lime. Do not be afraid that any one 
will be poisoned from eating cabbage that 
has been sprayed with either Paris green 
or lead arsenate. Although your outside 
cabbage leaves may be covered with poison 


Grub Scout Fullerton demon- 

strates the use of a wheel hoe 

for the benefit of an admiring 
scout 








when you cut the cabbage head from the 
stock, you can take off all these outside 
loose leaves and take to the kitchen or sell 
the solid head. 


LANT lice, or aphis, are insignificant 
little insects, sometimes green, some- 
times black, and sometimes brown. You 
have got to put something on top of their 
delicate bodies that will shrivel them all up. 


The best thing we have found is “Black 
Leaf 40” which contains tobacco juice 
about the consistency of molasses, and is 
fearfully strong even to human skins. It 
is mighty cheap stuff, for you need only 
use one part,—which of course means one 
ounce—to 1,000 parts, or ounces, of water, 
or any proportion thereof, to be sprayed 
on the plants that are infested with aphis. 
And one spraying will not do the trick, 
either, for tobacco will not destroy eggs. 

Kerosene emulsion is frequently used, 
but it is mighty liable to injure the foliage. 


— Colorado potato beetle is a cinch, 
but do not be afraid he will kill him- 
self by overeating. The way to fix him is 
to teach your plants to “be prepared” by 
keeping them covered from the time they 
are four inches high, with some of. the 
standard mixtures of Bordeaux and arse- 
nate of lead or Paris green. The latter is 
very frequently used, for it kills a little 
“quicker than the arsenate, and is cheaper, 
though it will burn the leaves if not mixed 
with lime. An ounce and a half of Paris 
green to ten gallons of water is about the 
thing, and to this before it is used should be 
added an ounce and a half of freshly 
slaked lme. Paris green is sometimes 
used dry. One part of Paris green to 
twenty parts of air-slaked lime is the 
combination. Arsenate of lime is now used 
occasionally instead of Paris green, be- 
cause it is cheaper. But if you use this, 
do not forget to use the freshly slaked 
lime with it. F 


OMATO worms. As a rule tomato 

plants are not sprayed. Their enemy 
is a big, husky, green worm pretty nearly 
the same color as the tomato leaf, but 
easily spotted by anybody who pretends 
to be a scout. This worm is of a peculiar 
tribe, according to plain folks’ notions. He 
grows mighty rapidly, and is not only as 
big around, but as long as your finger. 
When you try to get him off he shows a 
disposition to fight; sits up on his tail, 
looks wicked, and waves his head around 
in a terrifying way. A mighty handy 
finish for his career is a tin pail about 
half full of kerosene. Just drop him in 
there, and go get the next fellow, 
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Scouts may come and 
Scouts may go but—., 


Ba-a-a-a! 

Every Weed’s a Hun. 
Fall in! 

Smileage. 

Resting their Feet. 
Ready—Fire! 

Eight Scouts ate. 


Behind the Man be- 
hind the Gun. 
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there come 

to Nation- 

al Head- 
quarters _ tales 
of perseverance 
and achievement in the selling of War Savings Stamps, and we 
pass them on to you other scouts. 

Scout George W. Coldren, age 14, and Scout Ralph Stahley, 
age 13, of Troop 1, Lewisburg, Pa., whose pictures are shown 
in this number of Boys’ Lire, tell a story of persevering sales- 
manship that every scout should read and remember. 

Says Scout Coldren: 

“By going after those I hear talk of W. 
ing for them to come to me, has 
been the one big reason why I have 
results.” 

Scout Stahley went “over the top” 
in this fashion: 

“I always carry a red card with 
me and very seldom take ‘No’ for 
an answer. In case anyone does re- 
fuse, I make a special effort to call 
again.” 

Scout Ernie Eberhardt of Troop 
1, Perrysville, Ohio, will wear on his 
uniform 78 Palms, an Achievement 
button and an Ace medal as re- 


S. S. and not wait- 


Boy Scouts, 


OFFicial News ~ 
Wheat every Scout wants to Know 


Department conducted by JAMES E-Wsst, Chief Scout Executive 


HAINAUT EUAN HHL 


Almost at the moment of going to 
press the following cablegram was re- 
ceived at Headquarters: 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Cordial greetings from British 

Brother Scouts for Fourth July. 

Good Luck to those fighting today. 
Baden-Powell. 


during the five 


months that he 
been a 
member of the 
Boy Scouts of 
America, has 
made a record for himself that any scout in the country 
might be proud of. 

Schuyler earned a war service emblem in the third Liberty 
Loan Campaign, has a war garden of his own, and is not only 
selling Thrift and W. S. S. himself, but is trying to spur his 
fellow scouts on to become Ace scouts in the W. S. S. Campaign. 

His scoutmaster says that Schuyler’s only system is “sticking 
to business,” and we believe it. Here is Schuyler’s story ex- 

actly as he tells it. His directness 
WA is as commendable as his stick-to- 
re it-iveness. 

“IT did not get discouraged with 
the first ‘No.’ Some of the largest 
sales I made were to men who had 
refused me at first. 

“All the scouts of Ithaca, N. Y., 
are on the jump. One-third of them 
are now Aces and I hope all will be 
before the campaign closes.” 





Mm | 
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N telling the story of 


Stop! how he succeeded in sell- 











wards for his splendid  sales- QUA Listen! ing $26,480.75 worth of 
manship in the W. S. S. Cam- ’ Thrift and W. S. S., thus 
paign, which he sums up as follows: earning for himself an Achievement button, Ace medal and 262 
“T am very glad to tell the readers of Boys’ Lire how I made Palms, Scoutmaster Edward Hodgson of Troop 4, McKeesport, 
the standing I have. After familiarizing myself with the Pa., whose picture is published in this issue of Boys’ Lire, 
literature that was sent to our scoutmaster, Mr. C. A. Snively, points out very clearly why some scouts succeed where many fail. 
1 made a list of possible prospects. I met our scoutmaster in We are going to publish the story in Scoutmaster Hodgson’s 
the Post Office and he gave me some red post cards, and by own words, in order that every scout who reads Boys’ Lire 
the time for school to start I was able to report to him, for may profit by what he says: 
he was our teacher, that I sold $250 worth of stamps. I got “After the people are educated to the War Savings scheme, it seems 
; » ae to me, the stamps sell themselves. For example, on this day, June 28, 
several $1,000 sales. I took orders in excess of $7,000 after having been over the same 
ground at least twice before, and this in a little more 
‘“ Sam es than a city block. 
Small Scout But | DID not get discour “Our Scout motto ‘Be Prepared’ is a good one to 
4 aged with the first ii Rome, adopt in the sale of stamps. Be prepared to answer 
a Big Do-er No”. said Scout G FE on? any question ~- may be asked of y 
> a myer ASR 2 : sy OM es “DO NOT FAIL "6 RETU RN- FOR REPEAT 
Schuyler Tarbell, of Troop 4, Ithaca, New > ORDERS. Most folks want to give you credit for 
York, whose picture appears on the next page, : their business if you will go after it. Several weeks 
p ‘ - : : ago a gentleman, en B| I was connected with the 
in telling his story of how he succeeded in sell- oe sc _ pt rapener approached _ en the street Me 
i $11.295.5 , Thri ¢ y — handed me a red card, saying that a scout got an order 
ng ell, 95.50 worth of Thrift and W. S. S. to athe nv NOM ABOUT FAST! from him and had vt to return for more but 
95 subscribers. eo “= HAVEBUSTED ULMER iV 4 ned not on a as a = poy that scout - Cncle 
7e >» is ¢ acs > i , 1 ' $3845 ae | Palm, and if the man had not been _interestec ncle 
George is an Ithaca boy of thirteen, who, ay doe a Sam would have been out the price of a couple of guns.” 























float built to represent a destroyer was very 
popular. 
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The Clock in Fairbanks, 
Alaska, good, 


The girls helped the Alaskan Scouts make 
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G. Schuyler Tarbell Ralph W. Stahley 


O be apportioned $12,000 in a Liberty 
Loan Campaign and to wind up the drive 
4 the with $67,000 is a pretty big record, isn’t it? Yet 

idnight Sun ; Pe ‘ ‘ 
there’s a scout troop which did this very thing. 

Up in Fairbanks, Alaska, it wasn’t pleasant spring weather 
when the last Liberty Loan Campaign began. It was still 
winter and biting cold. The whole land was wrapped in deep 
snow; trails were almost impassable, and driving storms and 
bitter winds came every day. 

But who ever knew difficulties like that to phase scouts? 
The troop in Fairbanks came forward 100 per cent strong. 

There were 35 boys in Troops No. 1 and their 
apportionment for the campaign was first put at 
$12,000. A huge clock was made to indicate their 
progress. 

But on the very first day they “busted” the 
clock, for they obtained subscriptions amounting 
to more than double that amount. 

Then the clock was put at $80,000. Local 
Liberty Loan officials were positive the troop 
could go no farther by hook or crook. But the 
end of ‘the campaign saw them, not at $30,000 
but at $67,100, which represented half the total 
subscriptions obtained in the whole district! 
And it was really $69,100, if we count a $2,000 
subscription one man asked to be allowed to 
make in recognition of their work. 


In the Land 


AY the best, Liberty Loan Campaigning isn’t 
What Some easy work. But some of the Fairbanks 
Boys Did scouts had more than their share of difficulties. 

There was Norman Russell, for instance. He “mushed” 
about forty miles down the river to reach Tanana Creek, where 
the captains, pilots and crews of the river boats were in their win- 
ter quarters, and came away with $7,250 pledged for the Loan. 

Scout Samuel Ivey lived at Chatanika, forty miles from Fair- 
banks. He didn’t have the fun or incentive of working with 
the other boys, and, as you know, that makes it harder. But 
all alone he visited the mining camps along the creek and came 
away with 22 subscriptions, totalling $3,150. 

Eugene Beraud made the record for the troop with 61 sub- 
scriptions totaling $15,800. Scout Teddy Buzby lived out in 
the country, but he sold $2,200 worth. Some of the boys were 
working all day, but they “rustled one or two anyway” just to 
do their share. 

The Rev. H. H. Lumpkin, Priest-in-charge at St. Matthew’s 
Mission, is the scoutmaster of Troop Number 1, which-has made 
this record of which any troop might be 


Scoutmaster Edward Hodgson 





Dr. Charles Macfarland 


George W. Coldren Ernie Eberhardt 


over the proper blanks to the banks interested. Jn this connec- 
tion I wish to say that not a single one of the subscriptions se- 
cured by the scouts was repudiated or taken up. On Liberty 
Day we had a scout parade in a driving snow storm. 

“The Vice President of the leading bank told me the scouts 
had him ‘nearly worked to death’ tabulating their results.” 


" HE Boy Scouts of America have a special 
Oe bp in France! On the Fourth of July 
he took to General Pershing and the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary forces a message from the 
442,000 scouts and scout officials in our country. 
This messenger is Dr. Charles Macfarland, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, who bore, besides 
the boy scout message and a greeting to the Boy 
Scouts of France, three others from the churches 
to the people of France, the allied armies and the 
American force. Here is the text of OUR mes- 
cage: 

A Message from the Boy Scouts of America to 
General John J. Pershing and the American 
Expeditionary Forces. 

The Boy Scouts of America have appointed Dr. 
Charles S. Macfarland as special Commissioner 
to present to you personally the greetings of our 
442,000 scouts and scout officials, and to pledge to 
you the full resources they possess in backing you to the limit 

in order that the war may be won. 

While we are compelled to remain at home, each one of us 
is definitely engaged in one or more war work activities under 
the leadership of the National Government. Indeed we take 
pride in being a part of Uncle Sam’s team in these stirring 
times and are anxious for the opportunity to make any sac- 
rifice in order that our cause may prevail. 

With you there are over 100,000 who have as scouts or scout 
officials discovered the practical value of Scouting. They know 
that a Scout is pledged to do his “duty to God and his country 
and obey the Scout Law, to be helpful to others at all times 
and to keep himself physically strong, mentally awake and 
morally straight.” They know that it is his patriotic duty to 
be prepared to make the supreme sacrifice if need be in order 
that the hands of the Government may be upheld and that the 
cause of democracy shall prevail throughout the whole world. 
They know further that as a _ result of the Scouting 
program, they are better prepared to serve as_ soldiers. 
They know how to take care of themselves and how to 
be helpful to others when in need. 

We are looking forward to the future. 
If there be any among you who can sug- 





proud. He says modestly that “I did not 
sell any bonds myself, though I had 
charge of the whole campaign,” but we 
think he doesn’t need to make any apolo- 
gies. Let excerpts from his letter tell the 
rest of the story: 

“I first had meetings with the scouts,” 
he says, “and with the men who had 
charge of the drive locally and had the 
whole matter explained to them. Then 
each afternoon during the campaign I 








gest how we might improve our program 
of activities so that those who may have 
responsibilities as the soldiers of: tomor- 
row may be better prepared, please let us 
have this valuable information for the 
benefit of the boys of our nation. 

Good cheer and hearty greetings is the 
sincere wish of the scout brotherhood of 
America. 


COLIN H. LIVINGSTONE, 
President Boy Scouts o 








met the boys at one of tlie local banks 
and checked in their reports, turning 
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The Fairbanks, Alasaka, Troop ready to 
start on their successful Liberty Loan drive. 


4 America. 
JAMES E. WEST, 
Secretary, National Council, and Chief Scout 
Executive Boy Scouts of America. 
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ARROLL CLARK, seated upon 
the top of the desk in his little 
upstairs den, faced the half-circle 
ot his schoolmates. 

“TI tell you, fellows, we’ve got to have a 
team,” he said. “Just because there’s a war 
over in Europe is no reason why we should 
give up everything we’ve been doing.” 

“Jule” Roberts, who would be captain of 
the football team in case they decided to 
have one, balanced a sheet of theme paper 
upon the point of a pencil. 

“The war is getting pretty close home,” 
he said. “My brother’s in France, and I 
have a cousin in the Navy and another just 
drafted. I can’t see but what with all 
the older fellows going we chaps have got 
to buckle in and help keep things moving.” 

“I don’t see it,” said Carroll. 

“Maybe you don’t,” said Alan Pitts, who 
had been the star quarterback last year. 
“You have a dad who can hand out the 
wherewithal, Carroll—you don’t have to 
think about what's coming. I do. I don’t 
know whether I can give my afternoons 
to the game or not—though I want to.” 

“Oh, say!” exclaimed Carroll. “You 
wouldn’t go back on the team, would you?” 

“I don’t want to,” said Alan slowly. 
“You know I bought a bond. And I want 
to buy another—and I can’t do that unless 
I work afternoons.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Carroll. “You 
stand by the team, Al—and /’ll buy your 
bond. Come on, you fellows—we’re get- 
ting cold feet, that’s all. We need some 
enthusiasm. I'll take the bunch down to 
the field in my car and we'll get things 
started. . 





Come on! 
All of the fellows except Roberts and 

Pitts jumped up in quick response; those 

two followed, slowly and thoughtfylly. 

There were eight of them, and Carroll’s 
car was a small roadster. It had carried 
an even dozen on occasion, though. 

“I suppose,” remarked Carroil, as they 
all piled in, “that some of you patriots’ll 
say I ought to sell the car and buy bonds 
with what I save on gasoline. I think 
we're getting daffy about this war.” 

“What does your father say?” asked Jule. 

“The governor makes me tired,” sniffed 
Carroll, as he started the car with a leap. 
“Why, he even talks of going! Of course 
he’s got the fever in his blood, because of 
having been in the Spanish War. I tell 
him he’s done enough. But say—let’s 
talk business now. There are about thirty 
more fellows in school this year than last— 
we ought to have a crackerjack of a team,” 
and they plunged into an eager discussion. 

It was after six o’clock when Carroll 
reached home. He felt highly pleased. 
Under the spell of his enthusiasm the plans 
for a team had progressed rapidly. Also, 
on his way home he had been held up by a 
policeman and lectured for speeding; and 
that added to his self-satisfaction. 

He ran upstairs and fixed up a bit for 
dinner, then hurried down a little out of 
breath—for his father was something of a 
crank upon punctuality at meals. 

He was late this time by a matter—as 
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he expressed it to himself—of about six 
spoonfuls of soup; but his father merely 
looked up and said, “Good evening, son,” 
rather solemnly. In fact, before Carroll 
had finished his soup he realized that there 
was an atmosphere of solemnity at the 
table and this lasted throughout the meal. 

“Carroll,” said his father, as they rose 
from the table: “Come into the library. 
I want to talk with you.” 

Carroll recalled the past week hurried- 
ly as he followed his father into the room. 

Mr. Clark motioned him to a chair, then 
he looked up and his blue eyes met the 
boy’s squarely. 


“Carroll,” he said slowly, “I've decided 
to enlist.” 
“Oh, I say, dad!” exclaimed Carroll. 


“You did your bit back in ’98.” 

“War may have changed but not the fun- 
damentals. The old fighting heart is the 
same in all ages, my boy. ‘The nation needs 
that—just that. But it also needs some- 
thing that I cannot give—it needs you, my 
son. Not to fight, but to work. If I go, I 


shall have to leave your mother partly ~ 


dependent upon you.” 

Carroll stared. He did not 
grasp the full meaning of it all. 

“It may be all for the best,’ the man 
went on. “Do you think you would be 
willing to enlist as a worker—say, sell 
your car and work Saturdays? 

The boy gulped hard. “I don’t see how 
I can work Saturdays,” he said slowly. 
“That’s the day we play all our football 
games, you know.” 

“I know,” replied the father quietly. 
“And football is mighty important—in or- 
dinary times. But just now we face a 
question of life and death, of liberty or 
slavery, of everything—or nothing. Foot- 
ball doesn’t stack up against that. 

“T—I don’t know,” said the boy weakly. 


at once 


“I understand,” nodded his father. 
“This has been sudden for you. Take 


your time and think it over—and tomor- 
row we will talk about it again.” 

“All right,” said Carroll. 

The governor always was like that. He 
never said, “you must,” but always, “think 
it over and we will talk again.” 

A fellow had to do things that he did 
not want to when it was put to him that 
way. But this—why, this was too much 
to ask. It was foolishness for his father to 
leave a fifteen thousand dollar job and go 
into the mess over across. What was the 
governor thinking of? 

Still, he must “think it over.” He went 
out and got into his car. It was a bully 
night—hig moon, clear crisp air—just the 
kind of night to Jive in. 

The miles flew by, but his thoughts stood 
still. It was absurd to think of his giving 
up football and going to work. He could 
see that much all right. But that was as 
far as his reasoning would go, and he felt, 
that it was not as far as it should go. 

Presently, as he rounded a turn in the 
road, he came upon a picture that brought 
a grunt of disgust from his lips. A fel- 
low and a girl were standing beside the 


road, very close together. Her hand was 
upon his shoulder and his arm was about 
her waist. Fellows had to act in that 
foolish way with girls sometimes, Carroll 


knew. But he considered it to be an 
emptyheaded sort of proceeding. 
He was by them in a second; but in 


that instant he had seen that the fellow 
wore khaki and that the girl’s face looked 
very wistful in the moonlight. A sudden 
impulse at which he marveled caused him 
to stop and run back with horn honking. 

“Going to take the nine-twenty train for 
camp?” he asked the fellow. 

“I am,” came the reply. 

“Not planning to walk?” 

“Yes.” 
“Why, 
won't it?” 

“Forty-three minutes,” 
man promptly. 

“I can do it in nine,” said Carroll, with- 
out a smile. “That'll save you just thirty- 
four. I'll be back in half an hour and take 
you in.” 

“Oh, thank you!” cried the girl. 

But the fellow hesitated. 

“lve got to get that train sure, you 
know, so as to report in the morning.” 

“You can depend on me,” said Carroll. 

“All right,” said the fellow in khaki. 
“And it’s mighty good of you.” 

Carroll sped on for seventeen minutes by 
his watch; then he turned back. 

With the turning of the car came a turn 
in his thoughts. The fellow in khaki, he 
realized, seemed to put getting back to 
camp above everything else. Carroll could 
understand that—it was the way he felt 
about the team when the season was on. 
But there was something else that struck 
deeper than that. The unknown fellow was 
depending upon him. 

His father had intimated that the coun- 
try was depending upon him. The team 
depended upon him, too. There seemed 
to be a great deal of depending in this 
world just at present. 

Well, he must disappoint either the team 
or the country. That was sure. The ques- 
tion was which needed him more. 

He felt that deep within hin somewhere 
he had decided the answer to that question; 
but before he could even shape the deci- 
sion in his thoughts he was back where the 
fellow and the girl still stood. 

He stopped and adjusted an imaginary 
defect in his speedometer while the fellow 
in khaki said a last goodbye. Then they 
sped forward together. 

“She’s a great car,” said the stranger. 

“You bet,” replied Carroll. 

Then, after a minute he added: 

“I’m thinking of selling her—these war- 
times, you know. I guess she’s a slacker.” 

Half an hour later Carroll entered the 
library, where his father and mother sat. 

Just inside the door he stopped and 
clicked his heels. Then he raised his hand 
slowly in a salute that was not all jest. 

“Colonel,” he said, trying to imitate the 
crisp tones of the fellow in khaki, “I am 
here. What are the orders?” 
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that'll take you most an hour, 


said the young 
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August Think & Grin Winners 

William A. Stampp, New York City; 
Scout L. Mullen, California; Scout Gilbert 
Newton, New York; Russell E. Lopez, I- 
linois; Scout Carl Madsen, Illinois; Scout 
Earl Hills, Utah; Howard Hunter, Illinois; 
Scout Milsted Myer, Connecticut; Scout 
Edgar Burgess, Kentucky; John E. Haines, 
Indianapolis; Paul M. Levin, Maryland; 
Scout George Graham, Massachusetts; 
Scout Lester Hoffman, New York; Scout 
Ernest Hanson, Wisconsin; Henry N. Rap- 
aport, New York City; Scout Charles J. 
Caward, Jr., Iowa; Frank J. Dretene, New 
Jersey; Harold Glahn, Pennsylvania. 

* * * 
Think & Grin—August 

UGUST being one of the hot months, Old 
Idle Five Minutes looks forward _to enticing 
scouts away from their work Now scouts 
can afford to grow most things in their gardens, 
but they cannot afford to grow lazy. Regardless 
of the heat, they will proceed to make things hot 
for I. F. M., and will, by doing so, lay him out 

cold. ° 

If the King of Laziness comes anywhere around 
near your scout garden you may, with our best 
wishes, heave a few of the following sun-dried 
bricks at him. 

To work scouts! Hoe! 

* * * 
Kernel of the Regiment 

Scoutmaster—‘“‘Well, Harry, what have you 
heen doing in the line of signaling during the 
week?” ‘ee ev 

Scout (hesitating)—“I, we were—” | 

Scoutmaster—“‘Come on, let’s hear it.’’ 

Scout—‘‘Well, sir, Harry and I have been 
signaling, ‘You are a nut.’ ” 

* * * 
False 

Doctor—“Mr. Jones, I have examined you 
everywhere except your teeth and so I think the 
trouble must be there.” 

“Alright,” said Mr. Jones, as he took them 
from his mouth, “you’d see them better this 
way.” 

* * * 
Could Dispense Without Him 

Teacher (chemistry class)—I shall now take 
some hydrochloric acid and— 

Voice from rear of room—That wouldn't be a 
bad idea. 

* . * 
Weighed in the Scales of Justice 

Teacher—If a grocer sold ten pounds of but- 
ter at 75c a pound, how much should he get? 

Scout—Two years. 

* * * 
Or Watchman 
_ A scout’s watch stopped and on opening it for 
investigation he discovered a dead_ cockroach. 
Vell,” he exclaimed, ‘no wonder the thing 
don’t go. The engineer’s dead.” 
* * * 

Naval Instructor—What is the man of war? 

Young Scout—A cruiser. 

Instructor—What makes it go? 

Scout—Its screw, sir. 

Instructor—Who goes with it? 

Scout—Its crew, sir. 

* * * 


Saved Daylight—Lost Job 
Small office boy to employer—May I have 
earlier hours? 
Employer—Yes, if you wish. 
_ Boy -All right, I'll quit now instead of later. 
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Th-ink 
First Scout—Why do you call your pig “Ink?” 
Second Scout—Because he runs from the pen. 
* om * 
Bully for Bill 
_ There was a city lady visiting some. relatives 
in the country and as she was walking down the 
lane she saw some calves. 

Thinking to display her knowledge, she_re- 
marked: “O what pretty little cowlets.”’ Bill, 
the farm boy, came up about that time, heard 
her remarks, and said: ‘‘Excuse ine, miss, but 
them’s bullets.’’ 

* + 


Should Be Surrounded By Water 
First-class Scout—Why, Johnny Smith, your 
neck is simply covered with mud! 
Tenderfoot—Say, Jim, do you + a that’s 


what our teacher meant by a neck of land? 
* + * 


Don’t Be Stung 

Hypothesis: Rotten potato. 
To prove: A rotten potato is a beehive. 
Proof: A rotten potato is a rotten ‘tater, 

A rotten ’tater is a spec’ ‘tater, 
A spectator is a beholder, 

A bee-holder is a bee-hive. 
Hence: A rotten potato is a bee-hive. 

* 7 . 


Rare 

Teacher (reading from the Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal)—Oh! What is so rare as a day in June. 

Boy in the front seat—A redheaded Chinaman. 

* * * 
Time! 

A man asked an office boy if Mr. Jones or his 
partner reached the office first. “Well,” said 
the boy, ““Mr. Jones at first was always last. but 
later he began to get earlier, till at last he was 
first, though before he was always behind. He 
soon got later again and got behind as before, but 
I expect he’ll be getting earlier, sooner or later. 

* _ >» 
Enough 

Teacher—Willie, give three proofs that the 
earth is round. 

Willie—Yes’m. 


The book says so, you say so 
and ma says so. 


* * 7 
Touching Tales 

An English lord who had just arrived from 
England was talking to an American Boy Scout. 
“My grandfather,” he said, ‘“‘was a very great 
man. One day Queen Victoria touched his 
shoulder with a sword and made him a lord.” 
“Aw, that’s nothin’,’”’ the Boy Scout replied. 
“One day Red Wing, an Indian, touched my 
grandfather on the head with a tomahawk and 
made him an angel.” 
je * * * 


One Hundred P. C. 

First class scout—There is too much German 
propaganda going around and too much peace 
talk. I think the Government ought to tax the 
peace prophets. 

Tenderfoot—Tax them? Why? 

First class scout—Because they are “excess 
prophets.” 

* * * 
That Scout Didn’t Use His Head 

A scout was told by his teacher the different 
ways in which ivory is used. 

“You forgot one,” said the scout. 

“‘What was that?” asked the teacher. 

“Soap,” replied the scout. 

* * * 


A Rear Attack 
General: What are you sitting here for? 
Didn’t I tell you to stand by my horse till you 
got further orders from headquarters? 
rderly: I tried to, sir, but I got contra- 
dictory orders from hindquarters. 

















We can give 


Boys! You a Real 


Eastman Camera 
And a 1918 


Boy Scout Calendar 


Besides the big value to you 
of BOYS’ LIFE itself, we will 
give you without cost this EAST- 
MAN CAMERA and the BOY 
SCOUT CALENDAR with a 
$1.50 yearly subscription to this 
magazine. 





No. 00 Cartridge Premo 


A compact little camera, just the 
thing for boys or girls to snap pic- 
tures of their friends and sports with. 
It is a real camera with the reputa- 
tion of the Eastman Kodak Co. be- 
hind it. The size of the picture is 
14% x 13% inches—a proportion which 
is just right for portraits, landscapes 
and street scenes, for which the cam- 
era is adapted. 


Loads in daylight with No. 00 
Cartridge Premo Film. It is sub- 
stantially constructed, has automatic 
shutter for time and snapshot ex- 
posures and is covered with a durable 
imitation leather. The negatives are 
of such quality that enlargements may 
be made from them when desired. 


Boy Scout Calendar 


New Design Six-Sheet Calendar, 
5% x 8% inches. Handsomely print- 
ed in five colors on heavy card stock; 
drawings by Mabel Humphrey. Scout 
Laws and other selections interesting 
to all Boy Scouts and other Boys. 
Embodies the Ryte-me post card at- 
tached to each page. 


3 Gifts for the Price of 1 


Boy Scouts of America, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 


Enclosed find $1.50 in payment of One Year’s 
subscription to BOYS’ LIFE, beginning...... 


Saied eather euma teed number. This amount 


also to include the BOY SCOUT CALENDAR 


and the Eastman Camera. 


Magazine, Calendar or Camera 
can go to separate addresses, .d.sceccoscece 
if desired. Canadian or Foreign 
postage extra. 
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; Sand 
— Blast 
Bb Lacquered 
Finish. 
The United States Government has ordered thou- 
sands of these Bugles of us for use in the New 
National Army 


It has the Olive Drab Finish which is lacquered 


and will not tarnish 


THE ARTILLERY BUGLE—$5.00 





High 
Brass 
Polish, 
or Sand 
Blast 
Lacquered 
Finish. 
t his model is & great favorite among the best 
Buglers of to-day 
Select your Bugle and send us 
ship you a Bugle on a three-days-trial. 
guaranteed or your money refunded. 
THE F, MILLARD COMPANY, 
Manufacturers, 
Plymouth, Michigan. 
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Sent on ‘Trial 


THs superb, triple silver-plated cornet 

sent to you on free trial, Pa it * week 
before you decide, Prove for yourself in your 
Own home its toneand eens quality. 


Terms Easy % carrying case, tne 
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3 GIFTS 72: PRICE of 1 


DAN BEARD’S NEW BOOK of 


BUGS, BUTTERFLIES and BEETLES 
280 Illustrations 


from Dan's own sketches, some in color. 
strong, handsome octavo volume, an excellent 
for any boy. BOY SCOUT CALENDAR 

New Design 6-sheet Calendar 5% x 8% inches. 
Four Colors. Scout Laws and other selections inter- 
esting to all Scouts and other boys, 


This is a 
present 


ta? { Boys’ Life, One Year.....) All 
= Dan Beard’s Book........} for 
Boy Scout Calendar......) $2.00 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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oe Rider No 7. 


(Continued from page 9) 


Met Len 


take off his clothes. He 


was ordered to 
complied, 
made more thoroughly, but as he did so, 
he saw one of the soldiers at a sign from 
the officer make off to a motor lorry close 
behind. Presently he returned, carrying 
a bundle which, on close inspection, proved 
to be an infantryman’s outfit. 

“Some dead man’s clothes from a handy 
dressing station,” thought Paul, and then 
to his horror he heard the order. 

“Put these on.” 

A cold sweat broke over him. A Ger- 
man uniform! He had heard of prisoners 
being made to work behind the Hun lines, 
but never that they had been made to 
fight against their own side. Did they think 
to make him take up arms against his own 
countrymen? Trembling from head to 
foot, he drew on the clothes, shouldered 
his pack and joined the soldiers dazedly. 
But this did not last long. In a moment 
he was seized by a wild fury. Why 
couldn't they shoot him and be done with 
it? He swung around as if to strike the 
man by his side, but the prick of a bayonet 
brought him to his senses, and he heard 
a jeering laugh break out behind. A few 
others took it up. Then someone kicked 
in the shins. Another spit at him. 
Enraged, he tried to retaliate, and then 
such a howl went up as might well inspire 
fear into the least fearful soul. But it 
died down again as quickly into a sullen 
growling that reminded Paul of a pack 


of surly dogs, as there rang out a sharp | 


order from the officer at the head. 


OUDER came the boom of the guns. 

Now he could hear rifle fire, and then, 
dimly through the trees, he could see a 
village wreathed in white smoke. A vil- 
lage! His heart leapt. 
lage, where his dispatch was long since 
due? 

Presently they were in the streets. The 
noise was terrific. Then they began to file 
into a house. It was a hand to hand scrap. 
The Americans were in ambush on one side 
of the main thoroughfare. On the other 
were the enemy—and he. 

Paul found himself now behind those 
close French shutters, looking out into the 
smoke dimmed street. Eagerly he peered 
through. Opposite a head bobbed up. A | 
Buddy! 
it, he saw a red-black spot appear in the 
forehead, and it vanished from view. 

Outside not a man was in sight. Hu- 
man life could not endure there. It was a 
narrow street, not more than fifteen yards 
across, but for Paul it was an enormous 
gulf. How to bridge it? That was his 
only thought. He must get over. He must 
deliver his dispatch. 

By this time his new companions had 
entirely forgotten him. There were too 
many of the enemy to be taken care of. 
Him, of course, they regarded as quite se- 
cure. Cautiously he moved toward the 
door of the house which had been blown 
open by a shell. Opposite was a window 
that had likewise been hit. Glass and 
frame were both gone. Could he sprint 
across and climb through that window? 
He peered around. No one was watching 
him. 

“Here goes,” he said to himself, and, 
tucking his head under his arms, dived out 
into the street and toward the other side, 


thinking the search was to be | 


uname m 


OR a moment all firing seemed to 

cease, each side dumb-founded by the 
sight of this man dashing from one side 
to the other. Was he trying to commit 
suicide? So it seemed. Then— 

“Rip, rip,’ spoke up the rifles again. 
But that moment of silence had been 

enough. Paul was already almost across. 
He could feel a hot trickling sensation in 
his shoulder, a stab in his right foot, but 
he manage d to muster up his energy. 

“I'm American, I’m American,” he 
shouted, at the top of his lungs. “Don’t 
fire, boys.” Then he dived through the 
window. Shouting out the dispatch he had 
committed to memory, he sank into some- 


one’s arms. 
\ HEN Paul awoke, he was in a hos- 
pital. Drowsily he opened his eyes. 
Here was a nurse standing beside his bed. 
Cautiously he looked around. There was 
a tall man in white clothes, talking to a 
gorgeous gentleman in a French uniform 
that glittered with medals. As he turned 
his head, the man in white smiled at him, 
and said cheerily. 

“Well, kid, feeling better?” It was an 
American surgeon. The sound of his voice 
gladdened the heart of the patient. 
“Here’s a visitor to see you, if you can 
stand it.” And he introduced the French 
general by his side. There followed a 
little ceremony, the meaning of which 





Why not his vil- | 


Almost before he could recognize | 


seemed vague ‘to Paul, whose senses were 
still dulled by his pain. He only knew 
that a man whose very name caused a 
thrill was bending over him, pinning a 
medal on the breast of his shirt. He was 
dimly aware of being kissed on both cheeks 
and hearing some conversation in French, 
the trend of which eluded him. 

“Thought he could camouflage himself 
as a German,” put in the surgeon in plain 
Yankee, and, though Paul smiled, he felt 
|nearer to tears. 

“Thank you, thank -you,” 
self saying very inanely. 

And then the nurse interrupted, and 
pulled the bed covers more comfortably 
over him. 

“It’s all right, youngster. Just sleep 
awhile, and we will see that you get an- 
jother chance of a whack at the ‘blamed 
Dutchmen.” And the surgeon turned to 
go with the general. 

“Thank you, thank you,” said Paul again. 
Then he looked up at the smiling nurse by 
his side. 

“But first of all,” 


he found him- 


said she, “we'll send 


you home for a while to your mother. 
Sounds good, doesn’t it?” 
“Yes,” said Paul. And so the first 


period of his service came to an end, 











The Original Camouflager 


In 1905 an American yacht won the inter- 
|national yacht race of that year (they 
used to come about every other year and 
were great events), and the owner, Mr. 
William Marshall, was presented with a 
gold cup trophy by the Kaiser, valued at 
$5,000. News reports state that it is now 
discovered that the cup is pewter thinly 
coated with gold and worth possibly $36 
to pd one who wants it. 

t appears to be about like the Kaiser’s 
promises, looks well, but when you come to 
investigate—! 
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butcher knife, sugar can, salt box, pepper box, basting spoon and six each soup and tea 
spoons, knives, forks, cups and plates. Entire outfit nests compactly within its own crate. 
eight about 25 lbs.; can be carried by hand or checked as baggage. 


AGLI AIM 
= ‘ a ‘oat , ey 52 ; a. = 
z If you are going to “rough it” your camping trip will be made more enjoyable with 
such seasonable camp accessories as are shown here. You will find many more reliable — 
. . . + 6 9”? = 
— supplies and equipment listed in the May 1st Catalog Issue of “SCOUTING. 
= ‘ 
The Ideal Men’s Bathing Suits 
Tent for Short Hikes at a big Saving : 
= The wholesale price to-day is more = 
= No. 1363. This New Army Style Hike Tent embodies the than we are asking you for these splen- 
latest improvements and best features of small tent construc- did sweater knit bathing suits for men. = 
tion. Made of heavy khaki duck in the popular “Dog” style We had a few of these left over from = 
= used in the Army. ent is divided in two equal parts so that last season and while they last are a = 
= each half can be rolled up like a blanket and conveniently car- big bargain at this exceptionally low 
= ried over the shoulders of two boys to evenly distribute the price which we never expect to dupli- 
= weight. ‘hen the two sections are fastened together they cate. Well made, of a good quality 
= form a complete tent with ample room for two boys. A com- oxford gray merino, in heavy sweater 
«<4 = pact, durable, well made tent, strongly reinforced throughout, stitch, with woven white stripe trim, 
ideal for hiking, and one which will afford good V-neck. Sizes 36 to 42 in. = 
shelter under all weather conditions. Complete 5 Specify chest size. 00 E 
= with jointed poles, ropes, etc. Size 7’ 2” wide, 5’ 6” e 0 Shipping Weight 2 lbs. e = 
= long and 3’ 7” high. Shipping weight, 9 Ibs...... — Order by No. K1291. —_—__— = 
Bathing Sui 
= B thi i k at ing ults = 
= athing irunks No. 613. BOYS’ ONE-PIECE BATHING SUIT. — 
= Sleeveless, buttons on shoulder. Made of fine = 
No. 612. BOYS’ BATHING TRUNKS. gauge rib net cotton; navy blue with white trim. 
Jersey knit cotton in plain colors. Sizes, ate size 26, 30, or 34. — 
= 24 to 36 inch waist measure. State size. No. 615. MEN’S TWO-PIECE BATHING SUIT. 
m Shipping weight, 1 B ...cccccccccscs 25c Medium weight and gauge Jersey knit, 25% 
== 5 union yarn and 75% worsted, sleeveless. Plain 
= No. 614. BOYS’ AND MEN’S BATHING navy with white woven stripe at bottom of shirt 
= TRUNKS. By a fortunate purchase we are and pants. An atractive suit which will give 
i o83. 26, Gitar & veniaskable value im Wises good service. reast sizes, 34 to 44 inches. 
~~ 4 aa fi li Specify size. Shipping weight, 2 lbs. ..... $2.50 
=, pure worsted trunks of extra Ene quailty: No. 616. MEN’S TWO-PIECE BATHING SUIT. 
Assorted plain colors and fancy stripes. A high grade, extra heavy and durable elastic 
Come: in boys’ sizes, 24 to 36; and men's Jersey knit suit of plain khaki color pure worsted in a splendid 
, 38 46 bt Sinaia Ss iad _— f quality. The armholes are cut in full athletic style, allowing 
sizes, CO 70 WAIST MIERSETS, GpPecsy Hse ane color preserence: ample freedom of arms. Jersey can be worn as a camp shirt : 
es GREG, MNEs, 3.54.0-60 65a ha he oa Ode we nees wees 75c with other clothing. Sizes, 34 to 44 inches. Specify size. : 
ONS Eee eee er bere ane. $4.00 = 
This stove and outfit will prove practical for troop and patrol purposes and for small = 
camps. Fire box is 8 x 10 x 17 in.; removable oven, about 7% x 10% x 17 in. Galvanized = 
reservoir holding about 5 gallons of water may be attached as illustrated. Utensils fur- == 
nished as follows if desired (extra individual pieces may be added): 2 skillets, | combined = 
handle for skillets, | each, coffee boiler, water bucket, soup kettle, dipper cup, broiler, = 
bread pan, large; bread pan, small; cake turner, cork-screw, can opener, meat fork, = 








No. 1295, Stove with reservoir and complete outfit.............. 
Stock limited. Price subject to increase. 


$18.00 


The Long Delayed Camp Trenching Shovels Are Now In 


A Handy “*Dig In” 
Camp Tool With This 


$1.25 
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No. 1373. CAMP TRENCHING SHOVEL. For digging drainage trenches around tents, for digging 
sinks, rubbish holes and latrines, this handy little tool is almost invaluable. Its small size makes it eas- 
ily carried. Made of chrome steel, heat treated and tempered. Round pointed blade is 6%” x 8%”, with 
plain back, black pattern, white ash T shaped handle, reinforced with iron strap over cross-piece, Shovel is 

3%” over all. Shipping weight, 3 Ibs............ Goshus OE Er Ne rr Veey sasuke KAR eee eteenes 











Department of Scout Supplies 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Pick a Premium 


Besides the big value to you of 
BOYS’ LIFE itself, we will give 
you free any one of the following 
splendid premiums and a Boy 
Scout Calendar with your $1.50 
yearly subscription to this maga- 
zine: 


A Handy 
Eveready 
Pocket 
Flashlight 


Nickel-plated, 
extra powerful, 
guaranteed 
Tungsten  Bat- 
tery, Mazda 
lamp. Size 3 x 
1% x % inches, 
useful inside on 
a dark day, out- 
side on a dark 
night. 


A Real Eastman Camera 


Complete, compact, simple to use, 
this machine turns out a perfect little 
picture 114 x 134 inches in size. Made 
specially, with film. No. 00, for the 
Boy Scouts of America. 


A Salz 14K Guaranteed 


Fountain Pen 
Fully guaranteed best quality. Pen 
non-leakable, made of hard rubber, 
set with 14K gold point pen. Just 
what everyone needs. 


3 Patriotic Books 
for Boys 


Washington, Franklin or Lincoln 








Stirring stories of these [Famous 
Americans. Each book 5% x 8 
inches; over 200 pages. Fully illus- 
trated in color. Substantially bound. 

Select the book you like. 


Animal Guide 


of North American Wild Animals. Every 
Boy wants to know all he can about OUR 
NATIVE ANIMALS. 265 Pages Bound in 
Sack Cloth. 61 Full Page Illustrations. 
Each an:mal described by a man who knows 
animals. 





BOYS’ LIFE—The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Enclosed find $1.50, for which send me BOYS’ 
LIFE for One Year, Boy Scout Calendar and 


(Name of Premium) 
All charges prepaid by you. 


Name 


(Write plainly) 


The Premium, Calendar and Magazine can go 
to separate addresse:, if desired. Canadian of 
Foreign Postage extra. 
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air shiver and vibrate; and the dry rasping 

|notes of the locust were heard in all the 
trees; and the “nice boys” sent out pickets 
to see if the coast was free of River Rats 
before they ventured down to the log rafts 
in front of the saw mill or the lumber 
rafts on the Ohio River or the slippery on 
the muddy banks of the Licking or the 
swimming hole in Bank-Lick. 

It was a game of the survival of the 
fittest. That some of us are still alive to 
tell you boys about it, and that some of us 
are scoutmasters, scout commissioners and 
Chiefs of Woodcraft Schools and that all 
of us love to think of those glorious days 
when the boys owned the town—so long as 
they did not interfere with the provo- 
marshal guard—is proof sufficient that the 
strenuous days did not exterminate the 
crop of boys. 

I am glad also to report that the River 
Rats did not all turn out bad. In fact the 
proportion of those who later became de- 
cent law-abiding men is probably equal to 
the proportion of the “nice boys” who grew 
up to be respectable law-abiding citizens. 


A Warminc Up Exercise 


T the Chief’s camp, and at all camps 
fAwhich have adopted his system, the 
boys take an eye opener plunge in the 
water, warm or cold, at five-fifty a.m. But 
it is not advisable to jump into cold water 
just as one rolls out of bed, for the reason 
that one’s circulation is sluggish from 
sleep and the shock of cold water may be 
too great for health. Therefore we have a 
| towel exercise first. 





CircuLaTion EXeErcIsE 


HEN the 
stockades or patrols rush out and line 
lup on council grounds with bathing suits 
|and towels, see Photograph B. At the 
|command of “Attention!” each boy as- 
|sumes the position of the outlined figure 
lat A, with towel stretched taut between 
the hands and even with top of head. At 
the command Lert! each boy bends to the 
left as in diagram at B. At the command 
Ricut! each boy bends body to right ex- 
|actly as he did to the left. This is re- 
peated, left, right; left, right; three or 
four times. Then, at the command “At- 
tention” the boys again assume the pose 
of diagram A after which the command 
Back! is given and the lads bend back- 
| ward to come forward and bow head down 
at command of Front! 


morning gun fires, the 











These motions are repeated only a few 
times on a warm morning, more frequently 
on a cool morning and ending with the 
command Rvs! at which each lad saws 
the back of his neck with the towel by 
pulling it rapidly to right and left against 
the back of the neck until it burns. 

There are always some boys who are 
either unaccustomed to cold water or are 
naturally cold blooded and easily chilled. 
Such lads become blue around the mouth 
when they stay long in the water and their 
teeth chatter. Such symptoms were not 
thought worth notice when the Chief was 
a lad, but now-a-days everything is impor- 
tant and so we have, at our camp, a method 
of warming up the “frozen turnips” as the 
scouts jokingly term their shivering 
comrades. 


THE CIRCULATION EXERCISE SYSTEM is pro- 
nounced by the eminent surgeon, Dr. Rob- 
ert T. Morris, as the most scientific and 
effective one that he has seen and it con- 
sists of the following motions: 


Left Instep 

Grasp the left hand firmly with the right 
hand (Fig. 1), rest the left foot on the 
balls of the toes (see middle diagram Fig. 
1), grasp the left instep—no, not the ankle, 
but the instep, the top of the arch of the 
foot where the arrow points in middle dia- 
gram Fig. 1—then bearing down hard on 
the hand and instep rub the latter up and 
down smartly, as shown by dotted lines on 
diagrams; do this four or five times and at 
the command 


Right Instep 

change position of hands by grasping 
the right hand with the left and the right 
instep with the right hand and repeat the 
motion as before. Next at the command of 


Left Shin 

use the hands in the same manner as 
was done on the insteps and rub the left 
shin. At the command of change! rub the 
right shin,—Fig. 2. 


Knee Caps 

Put both hands in position shown by C, 
Fig. 3, then place the tips of the thumbs 
on the inside of the knee caps (D, Fig. 3) 
and the tips of the first or index fingers on 
the outside of the knee caps (Fig. 3), and 
rub the edges of the knee cap up and down 
as shown by dotted lines (Fig. 3). Next 
at the command of 
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Thigh 

rub the left thigh smartly: with the left 
hand and the right thigh smartly with the 
right hand as shown by Fig. 4. Now comes 
a movement only too well known to most 
boys but seldom practiced upon themselves. 
At the command 


Spank 

each lad administers to himself a smart 
spanking, slapping himself until it stings, 
(Fig. 5). Before this time the regions 
around his mouth have lost their azure hue 
and his teeth have ceased to rattle; but we 
are not yet through with the process of 
thawing out the “frozen turnips” and at 
the command of 


Make Bread 

each lad grasps the sides of his abdomen 
or his “tum tum” and proceeds to knead it 
as the cook kneads the dough when’ making 
bread, (Fig. 6). This process finished, the 
command is given to 


Rub Left Arm 

Rub left arm, then rub right arm and 
when the left arm is briskly rubbed with 
the right hand and the right arm rubbed 
with the left hand (Fig. 7), then at the 
command of 


Neck 

the back of the neck is rubbed vigorously 
with both hands, using the ends of the fin- | 
gers to press in hard on the fiesh while the | 
hands are pushed up and down (Fig. 8). | 


The exercise closes with the command - 





Temples 

Upon hearing this each (now melting | 
turnip) uses his index fingers to rub his | 
temples, after which he will probably use | 
his hand to wipe the perspiration from his | 


brow. | 


Now that you know how to warm up for | 
a plunge and how to start the circulation | 
after a_ plunge you must use your head to 
think of other uses for these two exercises, 
for they will come in very handy witi: your 
first aid work. But a hint to the wise is 
sufficient. 


Many years ago the Chief published a | 
design for a simple chump raft for begin- 
ners and here is a modification upon the 
original. Fig. 10 shows the raft made of | 
two boards, fastened together catamaran | 
style by a cross board near the bow | 
and a strong cross stick at the stern. 
By grasping the cross stick at the stern 
the beginner may practice all the most ap- 
proved styles of swimming kicks from the 
frog motion to the scissors kick without 
danger to himself so long as he has sense | 
enough to hold fast to the cross stick. | 
Even should he be foolish enough to loosen 
his hold he will still float, provided he has | 
previously practised 


BREATHING IN THE WATER 


Anyone’s body will float when the lungs 
are filled with air, but as a human body 
is a trifle heavier than water it will sink 
unless buoyed up by air in the lungs. Con- 
sequently if you learn to breathe so that 
you blow out your breath in time to in- 
take a new breath before you sink,, it is 
evident that you will not sink at all. hen 
breathing while swimming do not take too 
many breaths but let your mouth (Fig. 
11) serve as the intake. It can do it 
quicker than your nose because your mouth 
is bigger than your nostrils or nose holes. 

Now if any of you tenderfeet drown this 
season it will be your own fault and you 
should be punished for it. Breathe right 
and you will float. Don’t let go the tail 
board and you can drive your chump raft 
for miles in ordinary waters. 
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Ride a Bike 


for Uncle Sam 


The boys of the land have millions of 
opportunities for helping win the war 
and Young America is not going to let 




















these opportunities go unused. 


Whatever you want to do in war 
work, home work, earning money for 
Thrift Stamps, making the most of 
play, the bicycle is your best chum, 
particularly if it is equipped with the 





ce SS GS SF 


**The Brake that Brought the Bike Back” 


that little device in the rear 

wheel which preventsaccident, 
sore muscles, tired legs, and 
saves hours of time. 


want to go, that sturdy 

little two-wheeled 
steed is instantly ready, 
always steady, and thanks to the 
Coaster Brake is the safest vehicle 
you can ride. 


So, boys, when you ride a bicycle, 
you want to be sure that it is 
equipped with the “wonderful” 
New Departure. 


The New Departure Manufacturing Co., Bristol, Connecticut 








Build a Model of this Curtiss Military 
Tractor Used inthe U.S. Army 






yz 
SASS 
PA 


Spe) Build 


oplanes 


and learn the principles of Aviation. We furnish 
accurate “IDEAL” ale Drawings and Building 
and Flying Instructions that show how to build 3- 


Curtiss Military Tractor Cc Wright Biplane 


fieriot Sonopiape EA, Curtiss Hydroplane 
jonop: iss 
Taube Monoplane (8 for $1.75) Cecil Peoll Ricer 

d Se for our 48-page Aeroplane Catalogua about 
Model Aeroplanes, Supplies, Prices, etc. Send Now. 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO, MVarren, St. & West 








Scouting Time 


You'll need an axe. Get the OF FICIAL—the 
Plumb Scout Axe. It has a swing unlike any 
other. Perfectly bal- 
anced. And an edge 
you can send through 
the toughest knot. 
Made of one-piece 
steel under armor 
plate heat treatment. 
Nail-pulling slot. 


Axe alone, $1.25 
Axe with feather 
ith, $1.50 

















Sold by hardware 
dealers everywhere, p 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, 
INC., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























‘Stick to those 
US. Tires, Son, 
theyre r hie 
all the tim 


i The Fighting Mascot 
Z (Continued from page 7) i 


fnrtenanatatty 







| this bit of trench is the worst of ‘em all.” 
. Maybe we weren't a nervous lot when 
~*~ we heard that! Ow! I felt cold and 
¥ .f}- jshaky all over. 
Z For the first few hours after the Black 
| Watch chap and his regiment of grimy old 
veterans left us it didn’t take much to 
make us think the Germans were coming. 
Sometimes one of us would believe he 
smelled gas and we would grab for our 
masks. If the German typewriters—ma- 
|chine guns—rattled a little louder than 
usual our officers would imagine they were 
|getting ready for a raid and would call 
every man of us to the firing step. The 
\first time I got there I found I couldn't 
lreach to the top, so I got a sand bag and 
stood on it. That made me just high 
enough to see over and shoot. 


| UT the first Hun we saw came from 
another direction than we expected. 
With a loud buzzing noise he dropped down 
jon us in his airplane right out of the sky 
‘and swooped along our trench not a hun- 
dred feet above our heads, peppering us 
|with lead as he went. One man was killed 
not ten feet from where I stood and sev- 
eral more dropped not very far away. 

I had often wondered what it was going 
to be like to be under fire and had never 
e ‘ once thought that I shouldn’t have the 

You can’t go wrong on United States Tires for motor- jnerve to el it. But when I saw that 
1 : lad fali dead almost at my side while 
cycle or bicycle. the shadow of that big, buzzing monster 
was creeping along the trench, the old 


United States Motorcycle Tires are made with auto- |shky feeling got hold of me again and 
|I was as weak as a baby. I crouched in 


mobile fabric, and are extra strong all through. They ithe bottom of the trench and covered my 

eyes to shut out the sight of the horrible 

stand the pace of hardest service. The Usco Tread is thing overhead, and I thought of No. 15 

Amelia Street and of what a safe, cozy, 

the most popular motorcycle tire in America. comfortable home it was. Oh, that little 

room of mine at home, and “Treasure 

P . ” ‘ Island” by candle light! But it was all 

For Bicycles, United States Tires include a dozen treads over in a moment. The buzzing noise died 

t ° . away and the stretcher bearers were com- 

0 suit every wheel and every rider. Every one of them jing through the trench after the dead and 
e a wounded. 

is extra good value for the price. Every one has the) 1 got to my feet and looked about to 

H $ ’ make sure nobody had noticed me. The 

stuff in it to wear and wear and wear. That’s what then 1 saw were too busy watching the 

H . sky to pay any attention to what might be 

United States quality means. | going on in the trench. I looked up. 

There, far above us, the Hun was being 


When you go to buy tires, ask your dealer to show |attacked by one of our own flyers. They 


circled round and round each other, firing 


you the United States line. Pick the tread that suits you |all the time, and then Fritzie ‘broke away 
aa ott 7 os and flew off as fast as he could go, our 
best but ‘Be sure it is United States’. Three of the |man giving him a hot chase. 
P ‘ A big, black thunder cloud was rolling 
treads that boys like best are the Chain, the Heavy up from the East, and Fritzie made for it. 
: : : : In a moment they had both disappeared 
Service Traction with herringbone tread and the Cord |inside of it. While we watched for them 
: : |we could hear the thunder bellow and see 
Tire for Bicycles. flashes of lightning. They had gone right 
into the heart of the storm. 


Then came a streak of lightning that 


rT 
United States Cycle | ires blinded us, and in the same instant out of 
the spot from which the flash had come an 
a airplane, disabled and helpless, dropped as 
are Good Ti res straight as a rock over the German lines. 
Whether it was our man or Fritzie we had 
no way of knowing, but a moment later 
the other plane came swooping out of the 
storm and circled easily down behind our 
trenches. Then we knew it was Fritzie 
who had lost the fight and you should have 
heard the cheers that our men sent up. 
|Even the Germans heard them way off in 
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their lines, and answered them with a ter- 
rific rattling of their typewriters. 


NE of our sentries was killed a few 

minutes later. I had a good look at 
him as they carried him past us on a 
stretcher. He was a man I had known at 
Oswestry, and he had been joking with me 
only that morning. I had seen more than 
one man die that day, but the sight of that 
lad that I had known so well made death 
seem more dreadful than ever before. 1 
had heard him speak of his mother and 
sisters he had left at home, and I felt like 
crying when I thought of them. 

That night we crept into our dug-outs 
to sleep. Next to me lay Billy Matchett, 
who had been a singer in the music halls 
in Liverpool. 

“Well, mascot,” said Billy, “here we are 
in it at last; right into all that we’ve been 
dreaming about. Seems queer, don't it? 
Begin to wish you were back home, don’t 
you now?r 

“Not yet, Billy,’ I answered. “I want 
to see the whole thing through. Then home 
will seem like a good place to get back 
to for a while.” 

I meant every word of it, for the big 
adventure was only just beginning then, 
but if anybody had asked me the same 
question a month.or two later, after we 
had been shot at and shelled and bombed 
and gassed and had slept in mud and rain 
along the Flanders roads I think I should 
have given a different answer. 

(To be continued in September Boys’ Lire) 


Photographic Contest 


HE first prize winning picture of the 
July Photographic Contest was No. 1, 
sent in by A. T. Bennett of Pocantico Hills, 
N. Y. The first prize winner for August 
is No. 18, sent in by Christopher Gunder- 
son of 245 Meeting Street, Providence, R. I. 
Other prize winners are: 
1—Scout R. P. Custer, 602 Eleventh Avenue, 
Munhall, Pa 
2—P. D. Smith, Redmond, Ore. 
3—Earl P. Thomas, Hovil, Ark. 
4—Scout Waldo E. Austin, Greenville, N. C. 
5—Benton Ambler, 377 East Thirty-first Street, 
Brooklyn. 
6—Scoutmaster Joseph B. Ames, Morristown, 
N. 


7—Scout Executive John D. Duffy, Orange, N. J. 

8—Wesley Slade, 25 Cary Avenue, Chelsea, 
Mass. 

9—C. S. Cherry, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 

10—Scout Rodney es 1611 Hodges Street, 
Lake Charles, 

11—John Veit, Jr., 634 Tyler Place, West New 
ork, } 

12—N. -W. Reynolds, 115 South Main Street, 
Salt Lake City. 

13—Christopher Gunderson, 245 Meeting Street, 
Providence, I. 

14—Scout Executive C. R. Moulton, Union Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Schenectady, N. Y. 

15—Scout Elwin E. McCray, 212 King Street, 
Corry, Pa. 

a S. Fritz, 204 Hickory Street, Johnstown, 
“* 


RULES FOR CONTEST 


These instructions must be followed; other- 
wise pictures will not be considered or 
returned. 

1. Pictures must be related to scouting. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach 
the Editor at least two months in advance of 
the date of publication. 

3. Name and address of sender should be 
written on back of picture. Pictures without 
names will not be considered. Do not send let- 
ters.. Do not send negatives, 


4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stamped addressed envelope or folder is en- 
closed. 

(Photographs accepted aad ublished become 
the property of BOYS FE) 

Subjects for future a Ms be 

September: Hikes. 

October: In the Woods. 

November: Fall Fur 
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ITH a TOURISCOPE you can increase the local interest in 

Scout Work among parents and boys; put more pep in the 
boys of your troop and at the same time reduce greatly or entirely 
your financial problems. 


An Illustrated Lecture Always Draws Crowds 
EDUCATIONAL - INSTRUCTIVE - POPULAR 


Give an illustrated lecture on Italy, show the people in their native haunts, 
point out their peculiar habits—give a lecture on art; show some of the world 
famous cathedrals in the war zone as they stood before the war, or give a 
lecture on the wonderful work of the Y. M. C. A. in the army cantonments. 
One or two lectures will reimburse your troop for the original cost of a 
TOURISCOPE. After that all is profit except a small rental charge for films. 
THE TOURISCOPE. is a new invention for projecting non-inflammable 
film lantern slides of superior photographic quality, as well as glass slides of 
standard size. 

The operation is simplicity itself. The film slides come wound on a spool. 
This spool is placed in the machine and moved across the objective lenses 
by a simple manual movement which not only changes the pictures but sets 
into operation an automatic shutter which dissolves one picture into the other. 


AT YOUR COMMAND FOR THE FIRST TIME 


The world’s foremost traveler, photographer and lecturer, Burton Holmes, has 
granted the Touriscope Company exclusive use of his large and popular collec- 
tion of “still” pictures. Mr. Holmes has traveled the four corners of the 
globe, his collection is the finest in existence and covers almost any subject 
you may want to lecture on. A complete written lecture will be sent with 
every film rented. We also expect to release special films shortly on Scout 
Work which will be very helpful to every scout troop. 

Write us today for complete information on THE TOURISCOPE and the many ways it can be 
of assistance to you in your scout work. Its use should be included in your fall and winter program. 


GEO. W. BOND, Sales M¢r. 
TOURISCOPE COMPANY 


14 W. Washington St., Chicago 

















TO EVERY BOY SCOUT 
GIVE AN ARMY FLASHLIGHT 


Same as the Sammies Use. Buttons on Coat. Fastens to Belt. 
A useful, essential article. Your equipment incomplete without it. 


No money required. One or two hours of your time will get it for you, placing the 
American colors in homes, business places and with autoists. 

These are beautiful, richly colored, transparent Flag Designs of the Stars and 
Stripes to be applied to windows or windshields. Look just like hand painted work on 
the glass, made in oil colors. Water does not affect them. A demonstrated easy 
seller. Most everybody will buy them. You sell 1 dozen at 25c each Send us the 
$3.00 and we will forward to you, prepaid, the Army Flashlight, worth $1.75. 

Write today. Send a postal with your name and address, stating that you accept 
our flashlight offer. 

Do it now—Don’t dclay—Get an Army Flashlight. Useful at home or in camp. 


UNITED SALES SERVICE Box 433 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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in the August issue of The American Boy! 
Mark is by all measurements the funniest fat 
boy in America—all boys heartily agree on 


that. Clarence B. Kelland’s several long 
stories have made his fun famous! 


Now, béys, listen to this new Mark Tidd ex- 
perience. Mark, with Plunk, Binney and Tal- 
low, are running a wooden ware mill—Silas 
Doolittle Bugg’s mill in Wicksville—and it’s 
some job! Along comes Amassa P. Wigga- 
more, a big man wearing a silk hat and spats 
and a cane, but for all that, a really bad man. 
He and Mark clash. Then begins a big fight, 
a man disappears, and there’s an exciting 
hunt for him. 


Mark has dealings with the bank and with 
the railroad officials which takes the four 
boys on an adventurous trip to a big city and 
gives them their first exciting nightina great, 
modern hotel. There’s something thrilling 
in every chapter, and something mighty 
funny, too! 


Get this full-of-fun August issue of 
**The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in all the World’’ 


And, start right in with Mark. Thisstory is full of 
laughs and adventure. 


Now, Mark Tidd’s return is only one of many up- 
to-the-minute features in this August issue. You 
certainly should not miss a single page. One of the 
August stories is abouta circus and an escaped lion 
which turns out as no other lion story ever did. 
And, there are funny illustrations, too, that will 
make you laugh. 


Then there are three other funny stories—‘‘Pep- 
per,’’ a school story; **The Fort of Prickly Maze,”’ 
about the awful fight of two gangs of boys, and ta 
Whole Lot of Fun,’’ about Thoph Jones, the boy 
detective. 


James B. Hendryx contributes another of his fa- 
mous Connie Morgan stories called ‘* Connie Meets a 
*Bear-cat.’’’ It’'sadandy! And Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour has a thrilling story of the war at sea. 


George Sisler of the St. Louis Browns explains 
many of the Big League Plays. 
Of course, Dan Beard has his usual big, interesting 
age for outdcor boys. Allthe many departments are 
ust crowded with good things for boys who have 
hobbies. And here’s a suggestion — watch for the 
great ** Over the Top”’ picture on the front cover of 
this August number cf The American Boy. 


$1.50 a year 
15¢ a copy on news-stands 
Earn money and subscribe for The 
American Boy and have it come to your 
home each month; or ask mother or 
father to subscribe for you. Send your 
subscription direct to a 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
125 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 











Carey Printing Co. 


10th Avenue and 36th Street 
New York 


Printers of BOYS’ LIFE 
and over 40 other Leading 
Publications 
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I cannot help wondering whether those 
of the former class have ever stopped 
to think how a grouse is put together. 
The stout, keeled breastbone of the grouse, 
with the powerful wing muscles attached 
forms the only massive part of the bird’s 
body, and it is inconceivable to me how 
such a mass of rigid bone and soft flesh 
could act as a drum. The bird’s back, 
on the other hand, is simply a thin bony 
arch, forming a hollow box for the bird’s 
inflated lungs and vital organs, and on this 
box the wings are pivoted. Is it not nat- 
ural to assume that 
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On Nature’s T rail 


(Continued from page 21) 
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ing from the fiuffy ball. After a while a 
beadlike eye would appear and sleepily re- 
gard the camera. Then suddenly the bird 
turned his head and looked alarmed, while 
my heart sank within me, fearing that he 
would take flight. He stretched his neck 
and began to bristle his feathers; then I 
felt certain he was about to walk off and 
leave me to my chagrin. But no, this was 
all a part of the ceremony, as I learned 
later—a sort of opening number. In a 
moment the show began. The old bird 
stretched himself to his full height, head 

erect, crest up- 





such an inflated 
box will resonate 
when the wings are 
struck together? 
But when one 
tries to put the the- 
ory to the test of 
actual observation, 
difficulties arise. 
However vain an 
old drummer may 
be in displaying 
himself before the 
ladies of his own 
set, he is very re- 
luctant to perform 
before a human au- 








standing, ruff 
spreced, his tail 
pressed flat against 
the log and his 
breast feathers 
fluffed until they 
almost covered his 
feet, his wings part- 
ly unfolded and 
drooped until they 
trailed the log... A 
slight elevation of 
the wings and then 
they were thrown 
sharply backward, 
striking together 
behind the bird’s 








dience. Many times 
have I tried to stalk 
the wily old birds, 
and many times I 
have failed. But 
this fall I had the 
opportunity of a 
lifetime. An old cock grouse walked right 
into camp, made himself a member of the 
family and performed by the hour on his 
favorite drumming log while I kept my 
camera busy. 


1—Full grown insect 
case, 


T was a bleak October day in the lake 

region of western Quebec, with a fine 
powder of snow sifting through the tree 
tops. Night caught us on the long portage 
between Ostaboning Lake and Poitier Lake. 

My companion was National Scout Com- 
missioner Dan Beard, and his tent was 
pitched just opposite mine with a fire be- 
tween. The next morning the Commissioner 
woke early, as usual, and announced that 
a large bird, which he supposed was a 
grouse, had brushed against his tent as it 
flew by. We had scarcely finished break- 
fast when we heard the “Boom—Boom— 
BOOM!” of a drummer within a stone's 
throw of camp. We peered carefully 
through the bushes and there, not thirty 
feet behind my tent, stood the old fellow 
on a beautiful mossgrown log, his neck 
stretched, his ruff spread, his tail flattened 
against the log and his wings beating their 
rhythmical tattoo. 

We seized our cameras and began to 
stalk him. He seemed to grow accustomed 
to our presence, and we found that by 
crawling carefully over the snowy ground, 
creeping up a few feet while he was drum- 
ming and then lying motionless while he 
was quiet, we could get within six feet of 
the old fellow. 

The day was raw and chilly and our 
friend apparently was not feeling very 
brisk and vigorous. He spent most of his 
time in the chrysanthemum state, with just 
his beak and a few crest feathers protrud- 





The Seventeen-Year Cicadas 


2—The transparent pupa case. 3— 
The full grown insect with wings developed. 
4 and 5—Inner and outer wings. 
Specimens from Thomas R. Mechem. 


back with a deep, 
soft “Boom,” re- 
turning almost in- 
stantly to the start- 
ing position, but 
with the feathers 
somewhat spread. 
In a couple of seconds another preliminary 
beat left the wings still more extended 
and the primaries farther separated. 

The next beat came more quickly, and 
then beat followed beat, faster and still 
faster, as the bird stretched himself almost 
on tiptoe in his ecstasy, and the wings be- 
came an indistinguishable blur, while the 
deep tattoo resounded through the forest. 
The whirring ceased, the performance was 
over and the bird subsided placidly into his 
ball of feathers and roosted, ind‘fferent to 
all the world about him, until the impulse 
seized him for a new demonstration. 

This program was repeated again and 
again and again for perhaps two hours. 
Then my friend apparently decided that 
it was lunch time and, after making a 
careful toilet, the proud drummer became 
transformed into an inconspicuous and elu- 
sive Quaker-colored bird, and walked care- 
fully down the log, pecking at the buds 
on the shrubbery as he went. 


emerging from pupa 


WHY DOES THE GROUSE DRUM? 


I have often been asked why the grouse 
drums, but the more I think about it and 
observe the birds, the more I do not know. 

Mr. Beard suggests that it is purely an 
involuntary impulse which seizes the bird 
at periodic intervals and that the bird can- 
not help it any more than one can help 
sneezing. The explanation sounds very 
reasonable. 

Mr. Vreeland wrote the above account 
of the drumming grouse for the National 
Game Protective Bulletin and the Nature 
Scout secured his permission to tell the 
interesting story to Boys’ Lire readers in 
his department. 
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Tothe Boy who thinks he 


was born too late 


VERY time a fellow hears about the fighting 
going on “over there” or on the sea he feels “it’s 
tough to be young!” 


Get over that! The battles are not only on the battle- 
fields. The war is fought by saving behind the lines. 


And there is one job-of-work you can do that is 100 
per cent. man’s size. Don’t doubt it for minute! 


If you were in a trench out there at the front right 
now and Private Longlegs needed more ammunition 
quick, would you hustle a few clips of cartridges to 
him—and wouldn’t that be man’s work? 


Yes. And if you were behind the sector he!d by our 
own United States troops and Private Shorty needed 
a shoulder at the mired wheel of his gun caisson. 
would you go to it—and wouldn’t that be man’s work? 


Well, then, what’s the difference whether you hoist 
away alongside of Shorty or scout around here way 
behind the fighting lines and help Shorty’s govern- 
ment to keep this thing going? 


What you do now, the work you do, the saving you 
do will make this world and this nation a safer and 
better place to live in when you are twenty-one. 





AD A ARRE 


And here’s how you'd do it. You buy United States 
War Savings Stamps. They cost $4.17 in June and 
a cent more each month thereafter. They will be 
worth $5.00 on January 1, 1923. The interest accum- 
ulates just by your keeping them, until the five-dollar 
period is reached. They are the best and safest invest- 
ment in the world—the finest saving. 


If you can’t go right out and save as much as $4.17 
all at one time you still can do your part for America 
and give your country the aid it must have. You can 
buy United States Thrift Stamps—little brothers to 
the War Savings Stamps. They cost 25 cents each. 
When you have bought sixteen of them, you can add 
17 cents or 18 cents according to the month and ex- 
change them at any bank, postoffice or store selling 
War Savings Stamps for a United States War Savings 
Stamp. 


It’s man’s work to go “over the top.” It’s a man’s 
size job to help other men “over the top,” outfitted and 
fed and equipped as they should be. 


And that’s your job. Stick out your chest and tell 
your father that here’s where you get in the game with 
your money for War Savings Stamps. 


U.S. Gov't Comm. 
on Public Information 





Contributed through 
Division of Advertising 
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STAMPS 


[No advertisements tor this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approvai of an ez- 
pert in stamp matters Kindl y report any wun- 
Satisfactory serzice. | 





. STAMPS 58 all different 
vaal, Turkey, 
; Mex- 


Peru, Cuba, 


Trans- 
Brazil, 


Oc 





ico, Ceylon, Jay etce., and Album, 
1000 finely mixed, 40c; 65 different U. S., 
me ee Sa 10c. Agents wanted. 50 per 


ent buy’ stamps 
c. STEGMAN, 5951 Soto Brilliante "Ave. » St. Louls, Mo. 


70 Different Foreign Stamps from 70 Different Foreign 
Countries, including Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, 
West Indies, etc.. and our pamphlet which tells you 
“How to make your collection of stamps properly’ FOR 
ONLY 16 CE ’ 


& COIN CO. 
Room 35, 604 Race, St., Sincinnatt, 0. 





: China, Peru, Bo- 
300 Foreign Stamps. {hi Egyot. et, 
and 32-page list, all for 10c. 25 diff. Mexico, 10c. 6 x 9 
inch album, 5c. 25 diff. stamps from 25 different coun- 
tries i free to applicants for approvals. 
GEORGE B. LINN COMPANY. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


every scout knows its 


“TEAM- WORK” — value; we apply it to 


stamp collecting; write and ask us—we’ll tell you 
how, and send you some stamps on approval that’ll 
make your eyes stick out. CONCORD STAMP 
CLUB, Box 3, Concord, N. H. 


OLD COINS 





Wanted—$2 to $500 EACH paid for 
hundreds of old Coins. Keep all 
money dated before 1895 and send TEN cents for our 
a a td Coin Value Book, size 4x7. Showing Guar- 
anteed_ prices tet Posted At Once. CLARK 

Box 10, Le Roy, N. os — 


60 different stamps, 


TAMPS different foreign coins, 


stamps, life. Lists free. Vi 
Toledo Stamp Co. 


3e postage; 10 
15e; 30 Sweden 
e buy old stamps. 

Dept. B Toledo, Ohio 


Approval "Selections at 10 %, oO Discount 


Reference required. Boy Scout seemnbenhte sufficient. 
- 8. precancels and Foreign Revenues at Mec each. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dep’t K, Hanover, Penna 








FREE—DANDY PACKET 
Hinges, etc., 
ten. 2 
Utica 


STAMPS, Big list, Coupons, 
free to Approval Applicants, for name, ad- 
collectors, 2c postage. U. T. K. STAMP CO., 





STAMPS. 105, China, etc.. stp. dictionary and list 
- eS 20. my (500 pictures), 3c. Cata. 
stps. of wor lc. A 0%. . B A 
Sta. A9, Boston, Mass. oe 


61 

STAMPS FREE °1, 

3e. Mention this paper. Large album. l5c. 
send names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 

QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 





all different stamps from 
countries, free. Postage 
If possible 





65 different postage stamps t : 
FREE cants, postage 3c. . 10 diff. nor spol 


from ali parts of 
the world, [0c. MICHAEL, 5602 Prairie, Chicago 
FREE: 30 stamps, postage 3c. Stamp catalog, 2 books, 
20c. Big Packet_ album, stamps. hinges, etc., 8c. 
THE 0. K. STAMP CO., Wakefield, Mass. 








Coins, Stamps. Indian Relics Exchanged for 
United Profit Sharing Coupons. Booklet for Stamp. 


COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


25 STAMPS rom 25 torsion countries, 25_ art 


and hinges, 10c. WRIGHT, 47 Court St.. Boston, Mass. 


FREE 








5 unused French Colonies to Approval Applicants. 
Epwin H. Barrer, FarmMinepatg, N. Y. 





turn your spare time into money. Be the 


first boy in your community to introduce 


our fast mer fast selling motto cards (Lincoln, Washington, Wil- 
son, ete.). One scout troop made over three hundred 
dollars in two months. Send for our plan today. 


Leather Products Company 
ELGIN 
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OY SCOUTS OF AMERICA post- 


age stamps! 
Do not be startled. They are 
not going to appear. The Post 


Office Department has ruled against them! 

A suggestion that special franking labels 
be issued by the Government for the Boy 
Scouts of America, the Y. M. C. A., the 
Red Cross, the Liberty Loan Committee, 
the Council of National Defence and kin- 
dred organizations engaged in war service 
was recently submitted to the Postmaster 
General by Philip C. Kullman, head of a 
New York firm of stock brokers, who is 
the possessor of a stamp collection con- 
taining about 14,000 varieties. 

In his letter to the Washington official 
Mr. Kullman alluded to the many Red 
Cross, war tax and numerous other special 
war labels which the belligerent nations 
have issued during the past four years. 
He advanced the suggestion that if our 
own Government would prepare special 
Boy Scout, Liberty Loan, Red Cross labels, 
etc., there would be hundreds of thousands 
of philatelists throughout the world who 
would purchase such stamps, and that the 
face value of the labels would result in 
many dollars being poured into Uncle 
Sam’s war chest. Mr. Kullman suggested 
further that special stamps be issued for 
the soldiers to use when writing from the 
cantonments. The proceeds of the sale of 
all these stamps might be devoted in whole 
or in part to the Red Cross, etc., or to the 
Post Office Department’s own needs, he 
added. 


HE reply, written by Alexander M. 

Dockery, Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, is interesting as illustrating our 
Government’s attitude toward special 
issues: 
_ “This | Department has made _ many _ special 
issues of postage stamps, not primarily with a 
view to their sale to collectors, but to com- 


memorate some important historical or industrial 


event. The Department has believed that in 
the long run its stamps would have a better 
standing with collectors if it adhered to this 


rule, considering only the postal function of the 
stamp and not its philatelic phase. I am inclined 
to think that the collectors as a rule would not 
favor a great number of special issues. Nor is 
there any authority of law for devoting proceeds 
of sales of stamps to the various worthy organi- 
zations which you enumerate. 

“As you doubtless know, the Government is 
now issuing war savings and thrift stamps for 
war revenue purposes; and recently the inaugu- 
ration of airplane mail service has been com- 
memorated by the issuance of a distinctive stamp. 

he Government is, therefore, making such 
special issues from time to time as are deemed 
advisable. While I am not prepared to favor 
a great number of special stamps, I thank you 
for the interest in the subject which prompted 
your letter.” 


This expression of official opinion is sig- 
nificant when we recall how many govern- 
ments abroad—notably Turkey and Liberia 
in this war and a number of the Central 
and South American countries in earlier 
years—have issued many stamps for the 
sole purpose of extracting as much money 
as possible from the pockets of collectors. 
Uncle Sam is not in that business! 


In Pa.estine 


ILLINOIS fh Holy Land has become a stamp- 


issuing country. For use by persons 









Real News for Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 





al 





employing the mail system which the 
British, represented by the Egyptian Ex- 
peditionary Force, has established, a frank- 
ing label of special design has been put 
forth. The letters E. E. F. appear at the 
top and at the bottom; the words “one 
piastre” are at the left, in English, and 
aut the right in Arabic; in the center ap- 
pear the words “postage paid,’ once in 
each language; and the figure 1 is in each 
corner, either in English or Arabic. The 
stamp has appeared in ultramarine and in 
dark blue, and has been surcharged with 
a new value, 5 millieme, which is half of 
one piastre. Thus three varieties already 
have appeared, and we may expect others. 


ArRPLANE LABELS 


HE Post Office Department has re- 
duced the rate of postage on letters 


sent by air from 24 to 16 cents for the 
first ounce and six cents for each addi- 
tional ounce or fraction. This is a six 


cent rate for postage and the usual ten 
cents for special delivery. 

Meanwhile a sheet of 100 of the airplane 
stamps has been discovered with the num- 
ber of the Army machine reading 38,252 
on one stamp ‘and 88,262, the correct 
figures, on the other 99 stamps. How many 
such sheets exist? How,was this mistake 
made? These queries remain to be an- 
swered. Possibly the oddity was due to a 
faulty spot in a plate. Examine your air- 
plane stamp with a magnifying glass. 

An air postal service has been established 
by the Austrian military authorities be- 
tween Vienna and Lemberg. One is being 
inaugurated between France and England 
and another in Canada. First flights have 
been made with mail. For the Vienna- 
Lemberg post a special stamp has been 
issued. Before the war ends we may expect 
a small collection of air labels to appear, 
including those already existing in America 
and Italy, 


Contest Resuts 


EVERAL hundred boys and girls com- 
peted in the letter-block contest on the 

May stamp page. Here are the winners 
and their prizes: 

lst: Theodore Barry, Ayer, Mass. 300 vari- 
eties of stamps. 78 correct answers. 

2nd: Jean C. Redd, age 15, New York City. 
1,000 varieties of stamps. 68 correct answers. 

3rd (tied): Frank Collins, Braintree, Mass., 
and Charles F. Shell, Braintree, Mass. Each 
100 varieties of stamps with pictures of animals 
and birds. Each 67 correct answers. 

4th: Howard W. Grover, age 15, Dorchester, 
Mass. 66 correct answers. 

Sth: Miss Pauline Dodge, age 16, Somer- 
ville, Mass. 65 correct answers. 

6th (tied): L. Russell Muller, Newark, N. J., 
and Perevil Meigs, 3d, age 15, Glen Rock, 
N. J. Each 61 correct answers. 

7th: Edward Blaise, age 15, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Laurence F. Hawkins, age 15, Indianapolis, 
Ind., and Peter Tarpgaard, age 16, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Each 60 correct answers. The 
prizes for 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th are packets, 
each containing 35 varieties of stamps with 
pictures of marine craft. 


HUS, because of the ties, eleven prizes 

are awarded, instead of the seven 
originally offered. Some of the winners 
failed to state their ages as requested. 
Honorable mention should go to Francis 
H. Kratz, of Philadelphia, Pa., and Joseph 
Schwartz, of St. Louis, Mo., each of whom 
fell one answer short of winning a prize. 
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Paul W. Savage, of Longmeadow, Mass., 2 <== : = ae oy 
receives honorable mention for submitting \ 


| | 
the neatest list. ‘ = 


j The block contained 100 letters, and by 
moving in any direction, one square at a Wh h D t S k 
time and not skipping a square, it was pos- y t e ay on proc et 
sible to spell out the names of 85 men + 
whose portraits have appeared on postage 1S Hobbed 
stamps. Theodore Barry's correct answers 


were as follows: THE DAYTON sprocket is hobbed, instead 





Abasolo (Me ), Aldama (Mexico), Alexan- 
aoe “(Russia), Alexandra = t ‘oundiand), a Iti 1S also recessed. y § hese are only 
Amadeus (Spain), Arosmena (Panama), 6 etails, but it is attention to manv 

Balboa (Panama), Balmaceda (Chili), Bolog- ? y suc details 
nesi (Peru), Bulnes (Chili), 10. that makes the Day TON. 


Cabanas (Honduras), Cabral (Brazil), Caldas 
(Columbian Republic), Camacho (Bolivia), Campo 


(Salvador), Canas (Costa Rica), Capac (Peru), Dayton Bicycles 


2 nen nan (Argentina). Clay | 
(U. S.), Colon (Peru), Constant ( il), r- . 
olon eru onstan razi 0 have flush vear-fork ends. Thess <a ethene ore 


doba (Panama), 23. 










Davis (Confederate States), Dole (Hawaii), 25. 
_ Escalon (Salvador), Escobar (Paraguay), clearance i im the rearfork. Dayton cups and cones 
Ezeta (Salvador), 28. ° d are carbonized, then case-hardened in cyanide. 
] rahim (Straits Settlements), 29. 
Kalakaua, Kamamalu, Kamehameha, Kekuan- The man who takes the Dayton frame out of its bath of boiling 
aoa (all o awaii), arl (Austria), ] e, wears loves so th fram * eal 
4 La Mar (Peru), Lanza (Bolivia), La Pola yes 8 »#0 that the e will have no finger prints of 


grease under its many coats. Attention to details! We even 
nickel-plate the chain. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Gives all DAYTON details and tells how to make money and 
save time with a bicycle. 


(Antioquia), Las Casas (Dominican | Re ublic), 
Lawton (Philippines), ~ (U. S.), Livings- 
ton (U. S.), Lobo (Brazil), 

Maceo, ee. Mayio nly ‘of Cuba), Madan 
(Kisengarth of Indian States), Makea Takau 
(Cooks Islands), Milan (Serbia), Milena (Mon- 
tenegro), Montalvo (Ecuador), Montcalm (Can- 
ada), Montufar (Ecuador), Mora (Costa Rica), 
Moreno (Argentina), 54. 

Napoleon (France), Noboa (Ecuador), Nord 
Alexis (Hayti), 57. 

Obaldia (Panama), Obrenovic | aaa Olmedo 
(Ecuador), Osman (Rumania), 

Paso (Argentina), 62. 

Rivadavia, Roca (both Argentina), Romana 
(Peru), 65. 

Salinas (Ecuador), Salomon, Sam _ (both 
Hayti), Sampson (Philippines), Sanchez, (Dom- 
inican Republic), Simon (Hayti), Soto (Costa 
ica), 72. 

Thurston (Hawaii), 73. 

Urvina (Ecuador), 74. 

Volio (Costa Rica), 75. 

Washington (U. S.), 76. ‘ 

Zaimis (Greece), Zea (Columbian Republic), 78. 











Cycle Dept. 
The Davis S—ewinc Macuine_ Co. 
S > Dayton, Ou10 








S DAYTON FEATURES— 
pe \ All parts tested after each oper- 
Q' . ation, 2-point Bearings, front and 
=} rear. One-piece drop-forged 
crank. Backed by 23 years of suc- 
S cessful bicycie manufacturing. 








HE first-prize winner failed to discover 

the following seven: Asaco (Cuba), 
Cabrera (Guatemala), Castriota (Alba- 
nia), Palma (Cuba), Rivirola (Paraguay), 
Sosa (Canal Zone), and Valdivia (Chile). 
All of these were discovered by other con- 
testants. 

In many lists appeared Avila and Sanz 
(both of Venezuela), which the judges did 
not count because they were on revenue 
stamps and not on the country’s regular 


postal adhesives. Diaz (Mexico) was in : Ad Ma: 7 cb a Sete 
many lists, but the judges have been un- - KA 
able to discover his portrait on any stamp; C 


perhaps it was confused with “diez”, the 
Spanish word for “ten”. For numerous 
good reasons, other names submitted were 
ruled out, and questions regarding these, 
if there are any, will be answered if return 
»ostage is inclosed. Only one name was : 
pe once, regardless on how many Send for Our New Catalog J-28 
stamps of various countries it appears. Send for a = Now 
This ruling was applied to winners and on ae 
losers alike. Theodore Barry's list con- oe 100, Mitustrations 
tained 94 answers, which were reduced to 

7% through elimination of repetitions of 
































clear language all about 
Bells, Push Buttons, 
Batteries, Telephone and 


They are fast and made to Soom 
they are quality tires of b 


Alexander, Castro, Kamehameha, Karl, Telegraph Material, Elec- bo 7 
p i . Burglar and _ oe ve yo asiag 
Mora, Moreno, etc.; and of Avila, Sanz re pet oe nly id speed and value to his Pils 
Electric Call Bells, Elec weather new of old. Choice 

- and other names not counted. Colon, for ann rl. Gietin’ Maat. ditierent styles, all with distinctive 
example, may be found on half a dozen cal Batteries, Motor Boat Road Kacer.-$2.50 to $5.00. polifast tre 
different countries’ stamps; the mention of Horne, Electrically Heat. and do don't take NO for iee 
any one of these countries entitled it to be Connectors, Switches, Be the, Seta "Write us if yourdeal- [@% 


abate mw 


oaery Santee. Wireless 





counted, it not being necessary for them 


all to be mentioned. -The name of a man fonition Supplies, ete. 
appearing in statue (not portrait) form, MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY st. Loul ae. 


Mini ssi y 4 17 Patk Place 114 8 Wells st, 1106 Pine “it. 
ian” (Russia), was ruled out by the i Fioge | js § Wels Bt lise F 
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Published Se f 17th Edition 


Boy Scouts Handbook 


Indispensable to Every Boy Scout and Every 
Other Boy or Man Who Loves 
the Out-of-Doors 


If you are a Scout—this Scout Handbook will 
show you How to Earn Merit Badges 


498 Pages. 575 Illustrations. Total Sales of this Handbook nearly 900,000 copies 


A POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ALL OUT- 
DOOR LIFE. Gives new information on Woodcraft, Wild 
Life, Campcraft, Signs, Trail Marks, Signaling, First Aid, 
Life-Saving, New Things to Make, New Games to Play, 
etc., etc. Gives requirements for new grade of Scouts, and 
for all merit badges. The complete program ofthe Boy 
Scout Movement, and detailed instructions by the most 
famous experts in all lines of scoutcraft. It’s “the most won- 
derful book for boys and all lovers of Nature’s out-of-doors 
ever published.” 


You Want It—And Should Have It And Can Get It Without Charge 


3y Special Arrangement, a copy of the NEW HAND- 
BOOK will be sent FREE with BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine, a year’s subscription to which costs $1.50. 


ORDER NOW USE THIS BLANK 











NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
send me one copy of the New Revised (17th) Edition of the Handbook for Boys, and 


ease 
LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, for one year (12 issues), for which find enclosed $1.50. 


Pl 
BOYS’ 
NOTE—The book and the Signed 


magazine will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses if requested ee 











The 1918 Boy Scout Calendar will 
be included in this offer if accept- 
ance is received promptly. 





Sane 


=~ 


Nt l,j 
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(Continued from page 22) 








New England, accommodated folks by 
lugging packages for them, and after a 
while woke up to the fact that he was 
rendering a service worth money. So he 
started an express route which grew to be 
a big thing and was taken over by the 
American Express Company at a good 
profit to our young hero, Benjamin P. 
Cheney. The founder of the Adams Ex- 
press Company, one of the four merged 
companies, was Alvin Adams, farmer boy 
of Vermont. He wanted to be something 
else, and tried. If he had wanted to be- 
come a great farming expert, or almost 
anything else, he undoubtedly would have 
succeeded. It is stated that with few ex- 
ceptions, the men who have built up the 
express business in the United States 
started out without money and influence, 
but with brains and push and faith in | 











themselves—ingredients of success that 
pretty nearly every boy has stored up in- 
side him. | Danger confronts you more often now than ever. Traffic congestion is increasing— 


4 accidents are numerous. The Atherton rider can rely on his brake at any time—in any 
: emergency—it always works. ? 


Dick 0” the Merchant | ATHERTON COASTER BRAKE 


e —is the simplest brake made. Free from repairs—never needs 
Marine Catia a . = pre of bem igh nog 3 are sufficient. 
: r —beautiful initial letter for your bicycle. Send us names of thr i 
(Continued from page 18) j dealers. vataplleceetiapaac: 


BUFFALO METAL GOODS ‘COMPANY 184 Winchester Avenue Buffalo, N. Y, 


‘|aWeek 








View or THE Scrap 

“As soon as we began to fire the sub- 
marine tried to get away. You could see | 
the water foam at the periscope as she 
ran along. We didn’t fire many shots. I 








puss ara OFF 
guess the fifth or sixth got her, and that ICIAL BOSTON AGENTS Buys the Just guee 
Catalog! 














— was her end.” 
“Have you seen any of the U-boat’s i 
work 2” es fe] * 
“Yes.” The twinkling eyes grew sober. 
“One day we passed a ship that was about K t 
two miles away. She was sinking, and we Cdl y 
saw a boat full of her people. It was at wholesale price 
tough, running past and not stopping to | 


pick them up. You wanted—well, you The sensation of the 
wanted to go right over and give them a ° bicycle world! The 
hand. But you couldn’t do that because “bike” on Paige 
you’d have to stop, and the same subma- Orn ket today! An in- 
rine might get you. We sailed right on —- | that 
as hard as we could go. We knew that 4 AND ( ; pes ogy am dreaming 
patrol boats would pick them up in an of for years. = 
hour or sogbut it was hard to leave them. QUIpRTeN 18 Exclusive Features, including 


“Then, on our last trip, there were two $9 VITALIC DE LUXE TIRES 


S 





ships ahead. of us. We knew they were —the toughest, easiest-riding tires 


there because we had heard from them by VE made. Exclusive notched “finger” grips, rubber 
> 1 wireless One was about one eer as | OF rand a —— — eet “B-B” sprocket, most 
a P rn RI ascinating color combinations, ; ice of any 
miles ahead, and the other about sixty ‘i make conten aie apes ra Pea aliases Hie ce 
miles ahead. FREE—Stand, beautiful tool ba 
» g and tools. 
“Well, just after daybreak, we got an : I liate delivery 
S.0.S. The first ship ahead had oleh tor- WEAR RESISTING We Pay the Freight from our factory. © And 
+ 7 a ° ° SC it won’t cost you a cent to see a real Black Beauty. We 
pedoed. Gosh! you could just picture HOOL CLOTHING No wpe omm, risk. subject to your approval. SEND 
what was happening there, but we couldn’t FOR BOYS © ALSO —_“ ta 
stop. Then, about an hour and a half HATS, SHOES AND B . : 
they ad ot heat Werseteea’yte || FURINESHINGS.~So | BESIMMI EAN 
course, and the gunners stood to their guns Sundries Save money. Get our wholesale Catalog. 
ready to use them at a moment’s notice. saddles, lamps, Pg WE | ae Te eat. 








ships. DRUMS and BUGL 


“Dick,” I said, “you’ve seen the work (Send ter Cataiog B-12) 


able Prices, intel 
iE MUSIC HOUS 


105 WEST SIREET a Se 








But the U-boat didn’t bother us, and we (Estab. 22 yrs. a 4 
made port safely. We learned that patrol Haverford Cycle Co., Dept. C34 Philadelphia 
boats had picked up the crews of the two 0. 


4 of the U-boats, and you’ve seen the crews 
} of our ships, and you’ve seen how they THE ~ SERVICE: STORE. 







stand up under the strain. Are the 
U-boats going to get us?” 
“No,” he said; “not much.” Uncon- 


sciously his jaw hardened, and his shoul- So 
ders pe Rw and his facet siinadh a bit, THE NEW HANDBOOK FOR BOYS, SEE OFFER ON PAGE 40 


and I saw the old, tarnished tenderfoot pin. IT IS INDISPENSABLE 4 O YOU 


“No,” he said again; “they can’t do it,” 
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WENTWORTH 


43 miles from Kansas City 
The Pioneer Military School in the Missouri 
River Valley and one of the 10 Honor Schools 
cf the U. S. War Dept. 


Where Boys Do Things 


Field maneuvers, trench warfare, 
* flag a field telegraph, 
bridge building, evc. 
Graduates admitted 
without examination 
to leading colleges and uni- 
versities. Small classes. In- 
dividual instruction. Gym- 
nasium. Two large athletic 
Open air swimming 
Junior and Senior units 
0. T. ddress Col 
Wentworth: 
“Milit ary Academy, 
1855 Washington Ave., 
Lexington, Missouri 





























Morgan Park Military Academy—First 
of all—A School 14 miles from Chicago. 
Known for its thoroughness. Old-fash- 
ioned scholastic standards. Credits recog- 
nized at all colleges Teacher-conducted 
visits to Chicago’s mercantile, civic and in- 
dustrial institutions with shop talks and 
business men’s lectures part of regular 
school work. Small classes. Individual 
care. Separate school for young boys with 
Boy Scout ideals. Resident officer detailed 
by U. S. War Department. H. D. Abells, 
Principal. 





For Catalog Address 
BOX 2, MORGAN PARK, ILLINOIS 














Every Boy and Girl Scout, Soldier, 
Sailor, Draft man, Home Guard, 
and Red Cross, want this 

POCKET SIGNAL CHART 
in 3 colors, with Instruction 
book siulstning, Semaphore, 










SIG a Ts 


lag and Wigwag Sys- 
tem International Morse 
Code, flashlight and 


sound system of signals. 
With this chart ut! h- 
orized codes quickly 
learned. Signals read 
and verified immediately. 
Can be operated with one 
hand while other writes 
message. Officially ap- 
proved by U.S. Armyand 
Navy and Boy Scouts; is 
so simplethatall persons 
can use it. Be prepared 
to do your bit for Uncie 
Sam. Ifyou havea boy or 
friend in the service send 
him one; it will help him. 


Price by mail, 15 cents, 4 for 50 cents (stamps taken) 
BATES CHART CO., Dept. 1, Melrose, 








“In Training At East Greenwich” 
ACADEMIC COURSES IN PREPARATION 
FOR ALL COLLEGES 


Full Scout Course—Scholarship for Boy Scout nomi- 
nated by Scout Master and recommended by National 


Headquarters. Rates—$350—450 for regular courses. 
Located on the beautiful Narragansett Bay. Book- 
lets sent. 


SAMUEL W. IRWIN, S. T. B., Principal 
East Greenwich, R. I. 














You can be quickly cured, if: you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70 page book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, ‘‘Its Cause and Cure.”’ It tells how 
bENJAM myself after samme n and stuttering 20 years. 

JAMIN N. BOGUE, 1150 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


, SCOUTS GET 
3 Quick, sure, a MONEY 


way to get 
treasury, camp, -- 4 “ — giv- 
ing scoutmaster’s name and ad 
Amolene Plan, 393 Michigan Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 














CASH paid for 750 kinds of butter- 
flies. INSECTS. Some $1-$7. Easy 
work. Even two boys 11 and 13 earned 
good money, with their mother’s help 
and my _ pricelist, pictures, instruc- 
tions. Write at once for FREE pros- 
pectus. Sinclair, Box 415, Dept. 79, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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UR troop is working now collect- 

‘@) ing paper to earn money for our 
summer camp. 

“Say, Cave Scout, do you be- 


long to a troop?” 

Of course I do—a regular honest-to- 
goodness troop with real live boys in it, 
registered at Headquarters. Did any of 
you fellows have an idea that I am not a 
real scout like yourselves? 

Well, as I was saying, we’re hustling 
now to get money for our summer camp. 
Last week a merchant offered us all the 
old paper in his basement—about a ton of 
it—on condition that we carry it out. 
Some of the boys agreed to do the job, 
but when the time came they didn’t show 
up. Another time was agreed on and 
again the boys failed to appear. <A third 
attempt resulted in failure. By this time 
the merchant was out of patience and he 
said he “wished he’d never monkeyed with 
those scouts in the first place.” By that 


time the scoutmaster was out of patience,’ 


too, and he made a few brief remarks to 
boys that jarred them considerably. 
Briefly, he said that if things didn’t hap- 


| pen immediately or sooner there would be 
|no summer camp, and it was wonderful 








| the way that paper was hustled out of the 
| basement. 

But the thing that puzzled the Cave 
Scout was why it should take three trials 
and a threat to get that job done. He is 
puzzled, too, at the number of letters that 
come into the question hole reporting just 
such cases. That is why he has brought 
the subject up for our confab today, start- 
ing things off with an experience from his 
own troop. 


TELL you what, fellows, the Cave 

Scout has been up against all kinds of 
boys, big and little, ragged and red-headed, 
bright and dull, and he’s sure that the best 
chap of all is the boy you can Trust. 

The Boy you can Trust, the Boy you can 
Trust. 

There, I’ve had a feeling in my bones 
that we'd hit something that would start 
us off. Well, here we go: 


THE BOY YOU CAN TRUST 
He’s prompt on the job when the meet- 
ings begin, 
With his hand at salute and his face in a 
grin; 
He pays strict attention to all that is said, 
And the words that are spoken stick tight 
in his head. 
His dues and assessments are never behind, 
He’s ready for service of any old kind. 
When orders are given he’ll do them or 
bust, 
He’s a boy you can bank on—the boy you 
can 'TRUsT! 


Some fellows are very much brighter, I 
know, 

At camps and inspections they frequently 
show 

To better advantage; and some there may 
be 

Who understand Scouting from A through 
to Z, 


Who know 


how to rig up a telegraph set, 

To make fire by friction and such things— 
and yet 

When critical times are ahead of me, just 

Give me the fellow I know I can trust! 


He doesn’t suspect, but it’s true all the 
same, 

That he’s getting his training for playing 
life’s game. 


He’ll find when he’s older, as others have 


found, 

That there aren’t enough boys of that kind 
to go ’round, 

Who tackle their work with a resolute 


heart 

Determined to finish whatever they start. 

And if you would succeed in this old world, 
you must 

Be sure yow’re the kind of a boy folks 
can Trust! 


66 SCOUT is Trustworthy.” It strikes 

me, fellows, that that is about the 
most important law in the whole list. And 
doesn’t it seem to you that there would 
be no experiences like the one we have 
had in our troop if every scout would 
really think what that word trustworthy 
means, and then try to apply it to the 
things that come up every day? 

Well, our scoutmaster has made us see 
things that way and we’re going after that 
paper in earnest. We're working for a 
carload and the man we are selling it to 
has promised us a bonus of $15 when we 
get the last ton. Why don’t some of the 
rest of you fellows try this scheme? 

Buupinc Ue a Troop 

Bs ST before the gang began coming in 

for the meeting, the Cave Scout was 
poking around in the question hole and he 
ran across a letter that made him feel 
good all over. You know the majority of 
the letters that come in here carry awful 
tales of woe. But this one didn’t; it was 
from a scout who didn’t take the Cave 
Scout’s advice. It was—but I might as 
well read it to you: 
“Dear Cave Scour 

“Nearly two years ago I was advised by 
you to start ‘something big, but that 
didn’t work so I tried a few small things 
instead. First I got enough fellows to 
pass their second class tests to become pa- 
trol leaders. Then we had patrol leaders’ 
hikes and special meetings where they 
learned advanced first aid, drilling, knot- 
tying and many other scout activities. 
Then the patrol leaders imparted this in- 
formation to their assistants. 

“Well, we got the tests down pretty 
fair and enrolled enough boys for three 
patrols, but the discipline | was 
One night when they were ‘raising Cain,’ 
I called for attention and we had a seri- 
ous talk and decided to get down to busi- 
ness. Since then things have been going 
better. The fellows have learned signal- 
ing, wall-scaling, first aid and other scout 
stunts. Now we hold nearly fifty merit 
badges, have turned out one Eagle Scout, 
five first class scouts and ten second class. 
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We meet in the town hall. The fellows 
have broken one mirror, one panel plaster 
board and have been threatened with evic- 
tion two or three times. Some record, eh? 

“Last summer we had scout gardens. 
Once a week we go to the Red Cross room 
to pick over oakum. In a recent Red 
Cross drive for old clothes the scouts col- 
lected two of the three tons turned in. We 
are now going after those W. S. S. medals 
and the troop is working like a charm. 

“Scour L. B. Mass.” 
a wy there’s a letter that ought to give 
a lot of encouragement to some of 

you fellows who are finding it difficult to 
keep things moving in your troops. Scout 
“L. B.” tackled about as tough a propo- 
sition as a fellow could find, but he started 
right at the beginning and laid a good 
foundation and now he’s having his re- 
ward in a troop that is accomplishing big 
things. What “L. B.” has done, others of 
you can do, if you work with as much pep 
and intelligence as he did. 

*M glad this letter has come up because 

I know that practically every case of 
trouble in a troop is caused by misunder- 
standings. You all know that old saying, 
don’t you, “biting off your nose to spite 
you face”? Well, that’s just what we do 
when we fly off the handle about some- 
thing and leave the troop. We, ourselves, 
lose more by the break than anybody else. 
Let’s go straight to our scoutmasters, fel- 
lows, when there is anything wrong, and 
have a good talk with them. Ninty-nine 
times out of a hundred that will straighten 
things out in a jiffy. 

SoMETHING Corn 


OW are your gardens coming, scouts? 
Some of you must be picking sweet 
corn by this time. Many of you will have 


Asovut 


more than you can use during the season | | 
so I’m going to give you a tip on an old- | 





fashioned- way of saving corn that is com- | 


ing back into favor. Dry it. First par- 
boil the corn, then cut it off the cob and 
spread it out in the sun to dry. It will 
dry faster on glass, but clean boards will 
serve the purpose. Keep it covered with 
cheesecloth so the flies can’t get on it. 
When thoroughly dried it will keep in- 
definitely. Cook the same as you would 
canned 
whole lot better. That’s the way the Cave 
Scout’s mother used to fix corn when we 
lived on the farm. 


corn—but you'll find that it’s a | 


Here are two ways of roasting corn in | 


camp: For reasting over coals select the 


ears that are a little hard, run a sharp- | 


ened stick into the butt end of the cob and 
hold it over the glowing embers—just as 
you would a strip of bacon or a “hot dog.” 
Scoop out a shallow hole in the ground and 
keep a hardwood fire going in it until a 
good bed of coals has formed. Then rake 
out the coals and put the ears with the 
husks on into the hot ashes. Cover well 
with ashes and coals, replenishing the glow- 
ing embers as needed. Test with a sliver 
and when soft rake the ears out of the 
hole and “go to it.” 
Say, just whistle when they’re ready! 
Tue Cave Scout. 


Pigeons in War 

One of the first ‘things General Per- 
shing did after arriving in France was 
to send back for some of these little birds. 
Thousands of homing-pigeons are now reg- 
ularly employed by the army and navy, and 
their care is of the first importance. They 
are taken to points onthe battle front 
where other means of communication with 
headquarters are impossible, and. are car- 
ried to sea and aloft in battle-planes. 
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BOYS—ere’s the very latest 
thing in Coasters. It’s 
two-in-one—Roadster and Coaster— 
and you can change it from one to 
the other in a second, simply by 
drawing the sides of the wagon 
upward. 
The Auto-Wheel Convertible Road- 
ster is made with the same wonder- 
ful features as the famous Auto- 
Wheel Coaster; has roller-bearing 
wheels; is constructed of steel, ash 
and maple. Fastest on hills, easiest 
to pull. 
Don’t take a substitute—look 


for the name Auto-Wheel. 
Send for Booklet and FREE 
Felt Pennant 


Write us names of three local coaster wagon _deal- 
ers, mentioning which one handles the Auto-Wheel, 
and we’ll send you a beautiful Felt Pennant and 
full particulars regarding Auto-Wheel Products. 


Buffalo Sled Co. 


‘141 Schenck St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
(In Canada: Preston, Ontario.) 








‘‘Say, Fellows! 


NEVERLEAK 


Sure Does Stop Punctures’’ 


“Just inject a 25c tube-full 
through valve stem in each 
tire and presto!—no more 
leaks all season. It makes 
my tires wear TWICE as 
long.” 


At all bicycle shops 
25c a tube 


Buffalo Specialty Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





, Old Glory Given 


We give you free a big, splen- 
did flag 70 x 40 inches (20 
square feet) made of heavy, fast 
color materials, double stitched 
seams and edges. Distribute for 
us sixteen copies of our 


WAR ATLAS 


It’s just off the press, corrected up to the last 
minute. 16 big pages, 15x11% in. ,of beautifully 
engraved, handsomely colored maps, showing 
war frontsand battle sites. Double page . 







maps of Europe, of the Western Front, 
of Turkey and the Balkan countries, 
Russia, Germany, Italy, United States 
and the Wor! 


Don’t Send Us One Cent 


This Atlas would be cheap atone 
dollar, but we permit you to in 


vertising 
Distribute 16 of them, send us 
the $8.00 collected, and the flag with 
an Atlas for your own use will be sent you free. 
Act Now, Don’t Delay! Just drop us a postal 
saying, “Send me the Atiases,’’ and give us 
your nearest express office. 
you will send the $8.00 with your order, we will 
send the Atlasesand the flag immediately, and include free 
8 handsome and useful war souvenir gift. 


NATIONAL MAP COMPANY 
Business Established 1885 
429 National Bidg. indianapolis, Indiana 


Single Atlases will be sent id 
a pr cane stots mm a a $ 1 00 
























RAISE BELGIAN HARE 


HUGE PROFITS eas: 
furnish pony and pay you $6.00 a pair an 
express charmes f ‘or all you raise. 

NATIONAL FOOD & FUR ASSOCIATION 
80 


ger 
and pleasantly made. 7 


Contract 
rtunes in Hares, ’’10c. Nothing free. 





i POULTRY ADVOCATE, 


RABBITS 


PROFITABLE OCCUPATION FOR BOYS 
Tells how to provide for the shortage in meat. 
Our book: “The Rabbit; ect, 


How to Sel 
Breed and Manage the Rabbit wand Belgian 
Hare for Pleasure or Profit,”” by_breeders of 
long experience with rabbits. Bighth © edi- 
tion, nicely illustrated, enlarged and much 
_——— Price 25 cts. with sample copy of 
Ly — a con! 


t Stock and Belgian H 
sr ent. 265, Syracuse, N.Y. 














ANIMAL GUIDE 


of North American Wild Animals 
This little book is “something different” — 


mighty interesting and instructive. 


can get it with a yearly subscription to BOYS? LIFE at $1.50. 


See page 32. 
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BOYS--- 


Why Not Own a 
DANDY FOUNTAIN 
PEN? 


You Can Have It with a 
Subscription to Boys’ Life 


Besides the big value 
to you of BOYS’ LIFE 
itself, you may have 
without cost any one of 
the following splendid 
premiums and the new 
1918 BOY SCOUT 
CALENDAR with 
your $1.50 yearly sub- 
scription. 

A Salz 14K Guaranteed 


Fountain Pen 
Fully guaranteed best qual- 
ity. Pen non-leakable, made of 
hard rubber, set with 14K gold 
point pen. Just what everyone 
needs. 


3 Patriotic Books 
for Boys 


Washington, Franklin or 
Lincoln 

Stirring stories of these 
Famous Americans. Each book 
5% x 8 inches; over 200 pages. 
Fully illustrated in color. Sub- 
stantially bound. 

Select the book you like. 


Animal Guide 


of North American Wild Animals. Every 
Boy wants to know all he can about 
OUR NATIVE ANIMALS. 265 Pages 
Bound in Sack Cloth. 61 Full Page Illus- 
trations. Each animal described by a 
man who knows animals 


A Real Eastman Camera 


Complete, 
compact, 
simple to 
use, this 
machine 
turns out 
a perfect 
little pic- 
ture 14x 
134 inches 
in size. 
Made 
specially, with film No. 00, for the Boy 
Scouts of America. 
BOYS’ LIFE—The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
zoo Fifth Avenue, New York 

Enclosed find $1.50, for which send me BOYS’ 

LIFE for One Year, Boy Scout Calendar and 








(Name of Premium) 
All charges prepaid by you 
PE dcp cestceccdunecss 
Address 


(Write plainly) 
The Premium, Calendar and Magazine can go to 
separate addresses, if desired. Canadian or Foreign 
Postage extra. 
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(Continued from page 20) : 





Whirling dazedly, Blake felt a wave of 
sick dismay surge over him. Fifty feet 
further up the line a broad band of fire 
had leaped the narrow obstacle and was 
licking greedily through brush and tinder 
straight toward the wire fence. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Ovr or THE AIR 


acNAIR and Blake were the first 
M to reach the danger point, but the 

others were not far behind. But 
quickly as help came, it was the toughest 
fight of the afternoon. For five minutes, 
in fact, it looked as if the fire would con- 
quer. But at last, almost by sheer force 
of numbers, the blaze was stamped out 
within less than a hundred feet of the 
fence. 

Dizzy and spent, Blake stared dazedly 
for a moment at the stick in his hands to 
which only a few shreds of charred sacking 
still clung. Then he dropped it and his 
glance shifted to MacNair, who stood a 
dozen feet away swaying perilously. With 
feet that felt like leaden weights, Alan 
stumbled toward him and caught him by 
the shoulders. 

He himself was perilously near that 
same state of utter exhaustion. Mechanic- 
ally he raised one hand to his face. Eye- 
brows and lashes were singed and frizzled 
by the heat. His tongue felt like a strange, 
foreign substance, incredibly large, lying 
immovable in a bed of dry cotton. 

“Gee!” he said aloud. “I’d give a farm 
for a drink of water.” 

“Same here!” muttered MacNair thickly, 
lifting his head. “Let’s see if we can’t 
find some.” 


T was on the way back to the Sea Coot 

that Blake, suddenly spying Ray Ches- 
ley in a group ahead of him, was smitten 
with a rush of contrition and regret. 

“Oh, Chess!’ he called abruptly. 

Ray turned swiftly, his face lighting up. 
Then he dropped back and fell into step 
with Blake. 

“Gee! Wasn’t it fierce!” he exclaimed. 

Blake eyed him curiously. He didn’t 
look like one who had merely hovered on 
the outskirts of the fire. His face and 
hands were streaked with grime, and an 
unpleasant green slime smeared the front 
of his clothes from neck to knees. 

“It sure was,” agreed Alan. “How did 
you make out?” 

“Oh, pretty well. I was water boy most 
of the time, but I guess I spilled more on 
myself than I did on the fire. Toward the 
end I found a broom and got into that last 
business.” 

Blake rumpled the boy’s hair with one 
hand. “Were you at all—nervous?” he 
asked lightly. 

Chesley flushed. “Why—why, yes, I was,” 
he acknowledged in a low tone. Somehow, 
though, it—it was—different,” he added 
slowly. 

“From before—this morning, you 
mean?” questioned Alan interestedly. 

Ray nodded. “You see, I couldn’t very 
well run away; I just had to stick it out. 
And then I remembered that everyone else 
was in the same fix. And after a while I 
thought; “I’ll bet a lot of ’em are pretty 
near as scared as I am, only nobody knows 
it, and then——” 





suanenananinins 


LAKE suddenly roared and pounded 

Chesley on the back. “You'll do, kid,” 
he exclaimed delightedly. “Say, Mac,” he 
turned impulsively to MacNair and Kin- 
caid, walking just behind them. “Chess is 
wondering whether anyone else was as 
scared as he when the fire jumped over 
into that dry stuff toward the end. How 
about it?” 

MaeNair’s lips quirked into that whim- 
sical, crooked smile of his. 

“T don’t know how scared that was,” he 
drawled, “but so long as he didn’t turn 
tail and beat it I reckon nobody’s got any- 
thing on him.” , ; 

Ray’s eyes widened. “You don’t mean 
to say that Mac, and—and you sg 

He paused. Blake nodded. “I was 
quite a bit nervous at times,” he grinned. 
“Believe me, there were precious few who 
weren’t. Dad once told me something that 
I’ve always remembered,” he added as they 
came out on the beach. “The man who 
says he’s never known fear is usually a 
liar or a reckless fool. Real courage is 
keeping your head and your grip on your- 
self, and never showing that you're 
afraid.” 5 

Chesley drew a long breath. “That— 
that’s a pretty good thing to remember,” 
he said. “It makes a fellow sort of—com- 
fortable.” 


“Tt sure does. Come on, let’s hustle 
and we'll make that first boat.” 





HEN they landed on Ram Island it 

was late, and no time was lost shed- 
ding clothes and getting into the water. 
But after a thorough scrubbing with soap 
and a short swim, the majority were con- 
tent to come ashore and scrawl out on their 
bunks, resting weary muscles and aching 
backs. Blake was rather quiet then and 
during supper. More than once his glance 
rested on MacNair with thoughtful specu- 
lation, but as they filed out of the mess 
tent afterward his mind was evidently 
made up. Promptly shaking Vedder, who 
groaned complainingly at every painful 
step, he lost no time in seeking out Mac- 


Nair. 


“Want to take a stroll up the cliff, 
Mac?” he asked briefly. 

Neil looked a little surprised, but his 
acceptance was prompt. “Sure!” he 
agreed readily. “There ought to be a 
dandy breeze up there now.” 

There was little conversation during the 
climb. When they came out of the under- 
growth to the clearing where the wireless 
shack stood, MacNair gave a little sigh of 
content and dropped down on a soap box 
just outside the open door. 

Alan, stepping past Neil, sat down on™ 
a rough bench before the operating table. 

“I want to tell you about some things 
which have been happening around 
here the past week, Mac,” he said abruptly. 
“I'd like to find out what you think about 
it. I’ve been puzzling over the darn busi- 
ness till my head whirls, and I’m about as 
far off from the answer as I was in the be- 
ginning.” 

Neil stared at Blake with a sudden, keen 
curiosity. “That sounds interesting,” he 
said laconically. “Fire away any time 
you’re ready.” 

Alan smiled a little. 
present,” he returned. 
brought you up here.” 


“No time like the 
“That’s why I 
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E plunged into his story and MacNair 

listened with absorbed attention. 
While Blake finished, the other gave a long 
sigh of laxing tension. 

“Jove!” he breathed, eyes bright and lips 
half parted. “That’s some exciting yarn, 
Blakie! I just know how you felt over 
that deserted shack; it’s a dickens of a 
creepy place. And_ the sloop—Gosh! 
Think of seeing it sailing along like that. 
Couldn't you tell anything at all about the 
fellow at the wheel?” 

Alan shook his head. “Nary a thing. She 


was pretty close-hauled, and the stern 
was well in the shadow. It was a man, 
that’s about all I’m sure of. Perfectly 


solid boats don’t navigate with only spooks 
aboard. Whether it was the fellow with 
the scar or not, I don’t know; but I’m 
almost sure he had on the mouldy old cap 
that lay in the cockpit—or one just like it.” 

“He'd be likely to wear it,’ mused Neil, 
“especially if it was a blind. And what a 
corking one that would be! Why, every 
fellow in camp knows the story of the 
haunted sloop. Some old fisherman told 
it to a bunch over there when we first came 
down, and of course they spread it around. 
Now hardly any of ‘em will go near the 
place in broad daylight; and if they ever 
saw the boat sailing along at night with- 
out a sound—wough!” 

“You think it was a blind, then?” ques- 
tioned Blake eagerly. “Why, I suppose 
the whole yarn could have been faked up 
by somebody who wanted to keep people 
away from the hut, and—Oh, Jiminy! I 
forgot.” His face fell and he stared at 
MacNair for a moment, absently fingering 
the wireless receiver. “Did you ever go 
below in that sloop, Mac?” he went on 
slowly, in a different tone. 

“Why, no. What’s down there?” 

“Nothing, only—Well, there something 
queer about it all that sort of—gets you.’ 
Unconsciously Blake was moving the wire- 
less receiver slowly back and forth against 
the side of his head. His right hand 
stretched across the table, fumbling with 
the rheostat. “I don’t know just what it 
is, but you have a feeling as if—well, as 
if what they said had  all—really hap- 
pened.” 

Neil looked at him, wide-eyed, curious. 
“Hum!” he murmured thoughtfully. “As 
a matter of fact, you know, some of it did 
happen. He really was drowned just as 
they said, and his boat has lain there ever 
since. That part of the story wasn’t faked. 
Personally I don’t take much stock in the 
haunted stuff, but it’s perfectly possible 
for someone to have made use of the repu- 
tation of the place, just as you say, to 
keep people away from it. The question 
is, who is he and what’s his game? Haven’t 
you thought of anything that would fit 
the bill?” 

“Thought!” exclaimed Blake. “I should 
say so!” He sat sidewise on the bench, 
his fingers still straying mechanically about 
the delicate apparatus. “I’ve thought of 
a whole lot of things, but none of them 
seem to work in exactly. The only two 
that fit at all are counterfeiting and— 
and smuggling. I s’pose you'll laugh at 

at.” 





“I don’t know why.” MacNair spoke 
slowly, a thoughtful pucker between his 
eyes. “It would be an ideal place for coun- 
terfeiting. The way he’s scared every- 
body off, there wouldn’t be a chance in a 
thousand of being caught at work—unless, 
of course, the secret service people traced 
his stuff. Naturally he’d have confeder- 
ates, but they needn’t come near.” Then 
he started at an exclamation from Alan, 
who had slipped the wireless receiver over | 
his head and be gan to sc rawl fiercely. | 
(To be continued in September Boys’ Lirr) 
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My Family ate N ut 


because I know that it’s good for them. Of 
course, if they cannot eat it all, I eat what they 
I like it better than sweets and that’s 


leave. 
why mother lets me have it so often.’ 


Besides the delicious roasted-peanut flavor, 
Beech - Nut Peanut Butter supplies a high 


amount of nourishment. 
Have some Beech - Nut 
today. 


Peanut 


—free from grit. 


Booklet of ror New Recipes on Request 
Beecu-Nut Packinc Company, CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


Butter 
But be sure it’s Beech-Nut brand. 
For Beech-Nut is the smooth, creamy kind 
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How to Raise 
Money Quickly 
For Your Troop 


Give an Illustrated Boy Scout, Patriotic, Army 
or Navy Lecture. We rent Ready-Prepared Lec- 
tures on these and many other subjects; each 
Lecture complete including beautiful Lantern 
Slide pictures and manuscript in pamphlet form 
all ready for use when you get it. It’s easy; and 
a great idea for enlisting new scouts. Ask for 
full particulars at once; get our Free catalogue 
and entire money-making plan. We furnish 
Lanterns, also. 


Send for a Sheet of 
Photo Stamps 


16 stamps on a sheet, each stamp a photoette 
showing an interesting view of famous American 
and European scenes. Stamps gummed and per- 
forated like postage stamps so you can stick 
them on letters, in books and stamp albums. 
Send six 2-cent stamps and get a sheet of 16 
photoettes with full information about our 
Ready-Prepared Boy Scout Lectures, 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
417 Fifth Ave., Dept. B.L., New York 
Shipping Agencies in Chicago, Kansas 
City, Pittsburg, and Washington assure 
quick, inexpensive delivery. 
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Scoutmasters, Scouts, and Tenderfoots 
are alike in their opinion about our 
bugles. With one voice they say: 


It’s a Beauty 


You need not wish any more to be able to 
do something for your country because here 
is your opportunity. Become a Bugler. 


Any boy can learn in a short time all the 
Calls and Signals used by our Sammies and 
Jackies. He can also become the Sergeant 
Bugler and head his own Bugle Corps. Do 
you want one? We will help you to learn 
the Calls and Signals, also marches like 
the “Red, White and Blue.” 
Better order now one of our guaranteed, BLOW- 
RIGHT bugles. 8 inches long, in_ brass, with 
mouthpiece and chain, and get full particulars 
about organizing a Bugle Corps. The eyes of 
the world are watching ‘ “Young America.’’ Are 
YOU prepared? Say “YES” and send for a 
bugle today. It’s only $5. 


The Blorite Band Instrument Co. 
**Not Incorporated” 
1618 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, II. 








War Conditions Demand | 


Having | 
—_ -— 2000 young men | 


men with training. 


Electrica ast 25 years, The 


Bliss Eleetrical School, with "Nts ee equipped shops and 
= = is peculiarly qualified to give a condensed 


Engineering 


Every detail taught. Theory and prac- 
tice. Students construct dynamos, in- 
stall wiring and test ey of elec- 
trical machinery. Course, with diploma, 


om In One "Year 


For practical young men _ limited time. 26th year 
opens September 25th. Cata 


138 TAKOMA wvames. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Blectrical 





“RED DEVIL” TOOLS 


For Practice or for Real Work 


They are the all-around practical 

mechanics’ tools. Made to stand up un- 

‘der hard usage year in and year out. 

‘You will delight to work with them. 

Ask your dealer for Hack Saws, Pliers, 

Auger Bits, Glass Cutters, etc., with 
the ‘‘Red Devil’’ trade-mark. 

Write for Free Tool Circulars 
SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., INC. 
103 Coit Street Irvington, N. J. 
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Bugles $5.50 





Built in G with Slide to F. 
Polished Brass Finish. 


This Bugle is a favorite with Boy Scouts, as 
it can be used in combination with other brass 
band instruments. It is built regularly in high 
pitch but will be furnished if low pitch when 
it is desired to be used with other instruments 
in low pitch. 

Upon receipt of $5.50 we will ship Bugle 
subject to three days’ trial. If it is not found 
entirely satisfactory return the Bugle and we 
will immedie‘ely refund your money. 

Weight packed, 4 Ibs. When postage is in- 
cluded we will ship by parcel post. 


J. W. YORK & SONS 
Manufacturers of 
Band Instruments 
GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 














Control 


Power 





Correctness of design, high grade materials 
and ample strength in every part assure the 
best combination of power and control in the 


Corbin Duplex Coaster Brake 


With the Corbin brake you are sure, safe, comfor- 
table. Slight backward pressure stops your bicycle 
slowly; harder pressure stops it instantly, 

Write for catalog and CORBIN SCREW 
jearn why OF CORPORATION 



































BOYS SCOUT LIFE SERIES 


=a _ Each 
“SCOUT ‘| book an 


THE BOY SCOUT 
FIRE FIGHTERS. 


indep en- 
dent story 
by an au- 
’ thor thor- 
oughly fa- 
miliar with 
the scout 
move- 
ment, and 
select- 


N IRVING cRuMP | ed with 

the co-op- 
eration of the National Scout 
Organization. Boys looking for 
stories of real scout adventure, 
are sure to like every book in the 


series. Each 60c. Address: 


Boy Scouts of America 
National Headquarters, 
200 Fifth Ave. New York 
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| failed so far to find any. 
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FTER a week of it, however, Nelson 

didn’t agree with Billy. The bullet 
had slightly splintered the bone of his 
upper arm, and two weeks was the period 
of convalescence. 

Nelson had plenty of time for thought 
during that dragging fortnight. He had 
done well at the Newport station, for he 
had more or less nautical knowledge to 
build on. He had sought to specialize in 
gunnery, but owing to the crowded condi- 
tion of the station he had only made slight 
progress when his transference to the Coast 
Patrol Service came. He had left the sta- 
tion with the rating of second class seaman 
and with a good all-around knowledge of 
seaman’s duties. 

But now as the time to report aboard the 
Wanderer drew near he found that, while 
he was impatient for duty again, existence 
aboard the patrol boat appealed but little 
to him. He set his wits to work in the en- 
deavor to find some means of securing a 
transfer, but when the morning of his dis- 
charge from the hospital arrived he had 
The Wanderer 
was at Buzzard’s Bay and he was to go 
there by train, arriving at four-twenty in 
the afternoon. But between New Bedford 
and Buzzard’s Bay fate stepped in and 
took a hand in his affairs. 


HE train was a leisurely one and 

stopped frequently. Nelson, hunched 
in the window end of a seat, with his can- 
vas bag between his feet, looked out on the 
pleasant vistas of villages and harbors 
and open water warming in the May sun- 
light and felt, for some reason, rather 
pathetic. He scarcely noticed when, after 
leaving one of the small stations along the 
route, someone took the other half of his 
seat, but merely drew into himself a bit 
more, kicked his bag a little farther 
toward the window and went on being 
mournful. He didn’t see that the new- 
comer observed him more than once with 
kindly interest and seemed inclined to open 
a conversation. He was a man of appar- 
ently fifty years, with a pair of very deep 
blue eyes behind shell-rimmed glasses, a 
closely cropped gray mustache, and a sun- 
tanned face. He sat very erect in his 
seat, a light overcoat, carefully folded, laid 
across the knees of his immaculate steel- 
gray trousers, and at intervals ran his 
gaze over a Boston morning paper. It 
was he who finally commenced the conver- 
sation. 

“Transferring?” he inquired. 

Nelson looked around rather blankly. 
“Sir?” 

The man smiled. “I asked if you were 
transferring. I see you have your bag with 
you.” 

” “No, sir, ’'m rejoining my boat at Buz- 
zard’s Bay.” 

The other nodded, darting a swift glance 
at the boy’s cap ribbon. “Wanderer, eh? 
Patrol boat ” 

“Yes, sir.” Nelson was doing some look- 
ing, too, and there was something about his 
neighbor that suggested authority. Still it 
didn’t do to talk too freely. They had been 
plentifully warned against that. 

“Who’s in command of the Wanderer?” 

“Lieutenant Hattuck.” 

“Hattuck, eh?” He seemed to recall 
something. Finally: “Yes, yes, of course 
I knew the name. Commanded the 4n- 
dover in °98. So he’s in the Reserves, is 





he? How large is your boat, the Wan- 
derer?” 

“Not very big,” answered Nelson, evas- 
ively. The other chuckled. 

“You're right, my boy, not to talk too 
much. I forget that. Hm, let me see.” 
He dipped into a pocket, drew forth a case 
and selected from it a card. “Merely to 
reassure you,” he explained. Nelson ac- 
cepted the bit of engraved cardboard with 
surprise which increased when he read the 
name thereon, the name of a man high in 
the naval affairs of the nation. 

“Excuse me, sir, I didn’t know—” he 
began in some confusion. 

“Naturally you wouldn’t,” laughed the 
other. “I’m not tagged, thank goodness! 
How do you like the Reserve service—er— 
by the way, what’s your name?” 

“Troy, sir. I like it very well, only— 
I'd rather be on the other side.” 

“I see. Yes, of course. Well, I dare say 
you'll get there in time. How long have 
you been serving?” 

“Only about five months. I joined in 
November. I was at Newport until a 
month ago. Do you think, sir—” 


66 ELL?” asked the man, encourag- 
ingly, as Nelson hesitated. 

“Do you think I’d have stood a better 
chance to get across soon if I’d joined the 
Navy instead of the Reserves, sir?” 

“I don’t think that would have made 
much difference, Troy. Meanwhile you 
must console yourself with the knowledge 
that what you are doing along the coast is 
just as important as what our lads are 
doing in British waters.” 

“Yes, sir, I suppose it is, only I want to 
learn gunnery, and there isn’t much chance 
on our boat. I’m hoping that if I don't 
get across pretty soon I'll get transferred 
to the Atlantic Fleet.” 

“Gunnery, eh?” mused the other. I see.” 
He was silent a minute. Then: “Just 
write your name on the back of that card, 
will you?” he asked. “I'll tuck it away and 
perhaps I can do something for you before 
long.” 

They parted at a junction soon after 
Nelson had completed an account of the 
attack on the Jonas Clinton. His new ac- 
quaintance shook hands and said he hoped 
they would meet again and got off without 
further reference to that half promise. 
But Nelson rejoined the Wanderer in quite 
a hopeful framé of mind and in much bet- 
ter spirits than when he had left New 
Bedford. There had been something about 
the Navy official suggesting that he had a 
good memory. 

(To be continued in September Boys’ Lire) 


“SOME” MEETING PLACE 
“We have noticed the ‘brags,’ ” says Law- 
rence Harris, Scoutmaster of Troop 33, 
Madison, Wis., “and want to dip in a little 
ourselves. The Scouts of Madison hold 
most of their meetings in the Assembly 
Chamber of the new State Capitol, which 
is one of the finest capitols in the United 
States. We are probably the only scouts in 
the country who can boast of holding meet- 
ings in their Capitol building regularly. 
“Incidentally we are meeting under the 
second highest dome in the world. We 
want to know where there is a troop or 
group meeting under a higher one.” 
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Manhattan. And here I’ve been talkin’ | 
about him all day and didn’t know why! 
I’ve read about tings like that, but I 
tought it was all bah, bah!” 

“Who?” 

“Our visitor was my long lost school- 
chump, Jack Van Zarn, and he must be 
campin’ right around here where he most | 
always goes. Him and me has been in| 
more scrapes than a pair of ash-cats.” 

Bill slapped his knee. “I see now. You 
know, all of these islands are State land. 
Anybody can camp on them so long as they 
leave everything O. K. and don’t touch live 
timber. If we’d gone in toward the cen- 
ter of the island, we'd have probably 
spotted their fire and . . .” 

“Come on!” cried Johnnie leaping te his 
feet.» “That’s better than your old book. 
I bet they’ve got dry pants and a good} 
feed. Oh, lead me to de eats!” 

“Phew!” groaned Bill; “I want you to 
know it hasn’t been any easy job keeping 





this fire going and getting this wood.” 
“De wood is all right, Bill,” said Johnnie 

soothingly, “but it ain’t got the flavor of 

bacon and coffee. Come, git a move on.” 


| fifteen minutes they walked out into 
the light of a cheery fire on the opposite 
shore of the island. No one was in sight. 
They drew aside the flaps of a nine by nine 
tent. It was empty. 

“They haven’t been here long,” observed 
Bill. “They landed to-day and haven’t 
eaten a meal since they left their starting- 
point. So their starting-point isn’t far 
away . . . some hotel, probably.” 

“You’ve been smart enough, Bill, with- 
out puttin’ on no more frills. Quit 
guessin’.” 

“Quit keeping your eyes shut, Johnnie,” 
retorted Bill. “There isn’t a bit of sugar 
been taken out of this can, not a box of 
crackers has been opened; here’s the cheese 
just as it came out of the store; and this 
strip of bacon has only had one mess cut 
off and, unless I’m mistaken, that mess is 
keeping warm in that pan by the fire and 
there’s a pot of coffee steaming beside it.” 

“Oh, joy!’ sang Johnnie, “me for the 
fire.” 

He found the bacon and coffee as Bill 
had surmised; and there was another cov- 
ered pan besides, Johnnie lifted the cover. 

“Oh, biscuits, me darlin’s, how I love 
you!” He kissed his fingers to them, then 
grabbed. “Pour the coffee, Jaimes . 
two lumps please, and don’t be bashful.’ 

The two ate and ate until not a biscuit 
remained nor a piece of bacon big enough 
to feed an ant; and they drank a good 
deal more coffee than was good for them. 
Then they crept into the tent, removed 
their wet clothes, and rolled up in as many 
of the warm blankets as they could gather. 


> 


ARDLY had they done so before dis- 
stant war-whoops broke the stillness. 

“I was waitin’ for that,” chuckled John- 
nie. “You was right, Bill. When Jack 
sneaked away without callin’ on us, he 
tought he was goin’ to git his crowd and 
have some fun. But what took ’em so long?” 
Bill yawned sleepily. “They’ve stumbled 
along the shore, city fashion, I tell you; 
and it'll take ’em some time to come back. 
They don’t know the trails across the 


island.” Bill closed his eyes and rolled | 
over. What with having all the real row- | 
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To men of the service and their friends—here is the new Military 
Daylo. It may be worn on the belt or a button, leaving both hands free. Or it may 
be hung on a peg or stood on its broad, flat base. It’s designed and constructed for 
the rigors of military service. During August Eveready dealers from coast to coast will 


display and demonstrate this new light. Don’t fail to see it. 
AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS of NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC., Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 





a To every boy who sends us 
Free * his name and address and 
mentions this paper, we will mail with- 
out charge one copy each of the four fol- 
lowing Remington Right Booklets for 
Boys: “How a Boy Made the First 
Remington,” “Four American Boys Who 
Are Famous Rifle Shots,” “Boy Scout 
Marksmanship,” and “Boys’ Rifle Clubs.” 


Shoot Right — Like Eliphalet Remington Did 


‘OUR hands no doubt are just as steady as his were when he 
stopped the charge of a big bear with the first shot fired from 
the first Remington Rifle. He had made that rifle himself at his 


father's forge—just finished it the night before. Made it right, 
although he was only a big boy and did the work in secret. When 
the bear rushed at him, he shot — right. 


That was a hundred years ago, but the same princivles apply to 
rifle making and rifle shooting today. 

Read young Remington's wonderful story — how he established the first fire- 
arms factory in America and how that industry has grown and grown there in 


the same place—together with complete right rifle shooting instructi 5a oh 
four Remington Right Booklets for Boys we will send oak eeasramiiocid 


Remington UMC .22 Caliber Rifles and Cartridges, made to shoot right, 

irst oe ey ec ~ —— marksmanship, are sold by Sporting 
THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION 
METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 

Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 

WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 








MakeYour Bikea TLAND PONY F 
Motorcycle | “Mie BOYS! GIRLS ! 


3 The low cost Shaw Attach- 
: ment fits any bicycle. 
Easily put on. No 8 


ial tools or knowledge nec- 
essary. Write at once for Free Book, also about 
Shaw ycle,a lete power bike at bigsaving. 
SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 


it. 223 Galesburg, Kansas. 















me your name A ‘or 
— will make it easy for you 
geta pony FREE, like hund: of 
other boys and girls have. All my 
well trained and gentle. 


‘Ponies are ee 
UNCLE JAKE, Pony FarmKey 4Batavia, |llinois 
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30 Days Free Trial 


Choose from 44 8tyles, colors, and sizes in the fa- 
mous “RANGER” line of bicycles. All are pictured in 
natural colors in our big new catalog. There are 
many other models also—in fact the most complete 
line of bicycles in the world, all at FACTORY 
PRICES, that will save you money. There isa Mead 
bicycle to suit the taste of every rider — electric 
lighted Motorbike models, Racers, Juniors for child- 
ren; Ladies*® models too — all at prices made possible 
only by our Factory-Direct- to-Rider selling policy. 


D li dt y F We send 
eliveredto you POC tho~Ran- 
R” bicycle, FREIGHT CHARGES FULI 
rd STD TO YOUR TOWN, for 30 days tree a 
actual riding test. We pay return charges if you 
decide not to keep it, and make no charge for wear 
and tear during trial. We make no effort to influ- 
ence your decision. The trial is all at our expense. 


Fa ctory-to-Rider cz Ed etna oe 


cide to keep it—is the oldest and ean successful bi- 











cycle concern in the world, with a Service depart- 

ment that cares for the parts and repair needs of 

more than a million riders. ith every “RANGER” 

ue ship, goes a Certificate of Guarantee for Five 
Years. 


Lamps. Horns, ready-to-use front 
a. rear wheels, Inner Tubes, Tool 
Kits, etc., etc. Repair - rts for all 


bicycles and coaster-brakes, all accurate pore 
and described in the sundry pages of the big new 
Ranger Catalog. All the latest imported and Ameri- 


can novelties in equipment and attachments at prices 


so low they will Parts & Repairs 


astonish you. 


Rid A wanted everywhere to ride and 

| er gents exhibit “RANGER” bicycles. Select 

the model you prefer and while you ride and enjoy it, make money by 
taking the orders of your neighbors who want a bicycle like yours. 


S d N ™M but write today for this big new catalog, also 

en 0 oney full particulars of the great new offer to send, all 
charges prepaid. the “RANGER” bicycle you select for 30 Days Free Trial. You 
cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sundries without first learning what we offer. 


CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. H-17, CHICAGO, U. Ss. AD 


OYS z ROLL THE MONEY 


OUT IN BALES 


my new “‘Tip-Top” Baler beats any- 
thing "you ever saw for making money in your spare time. 




























Send Coupon 










for Free 
h they want 
er Everybody has old rags and waste paper whic’ e 
— a to get rid of. You buy them and bale them into cash.”’ 
I tell you how to sort to bring highest prices—where to 





sell and ship and how to get a— 






that will pay for itself in just a few fillings. Mixed 
rags are right now the highest they have ever been, 






bringing from $3.00 to $4.50 a hundred pounds. Send 
for my Free Folder and offer. Show it to your folks. 
Ask them to give you a start in this money-making 
business, by helping you get a ‘“‘Tip-Top’’ Baler 
(made in 4 sizes). Put the Baler in your basement, 
barn or spare room and use it in your spare time. 
You will soon have a nice bank account and a busi- 
ness of your own. Work is pleasant and profitable 
—no canvassing. Rowe Tip-Top Balers are easy to 
»yperate and the fastest baling machines on the mar- 
ket. To help you get started, I will furnish free 
enough bale ties for 500 to 1000 Ibs. 
















One operator 











made $400 in one year on this plan. You can’t beat ” e d 
it for making money easy. Write for free Folder and f ev 2g eo a e 
Price List today. Address ALVIN V. ROWE, Pres.” <2 QO 
Sar ££ ¢ SS 
Rowe Mfg. Co. Dept. BLR-8 Galesburg, Ill. S 











Get This 






FOR SALE 


2,000 Canvas Cots, $1.75 each. 200 
Tents 6x6, 7x9, 914x12, 12x14 used 
one week. And many others. 


D. M. Kerr Mfg. Co. {07 W;, Madison 


Chicago, Il. 









horn for your bicycle. 
class. Folks think auto coming. 
pep—hear it mile. $1.00. Send for Te. 














Other models 25c to $1.50, 
SEISS MFG. CO., 112 Alexis Ave., Toledo, Dito. 








Learn Watchwork, Jewelrywork and 

4 A fine trade commanding a good sal- 
Engraving. ary, and your services are always in 
demand. Address HOROLOGICAL Department L, 
Bradley Institute, Peoria, Ill., for our latest catalog. 


Rm . buy 
ise—very profitable—bi 
contract, booklet than "poultry FREE 
let how to raise . 
CAVIES DISTR: ING CO., 3111 Grand A’ 


all you raise. Eas 
demand, Pay 
._ Particulars, 
Write today. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











ing and the wood-cutting to do, he had 
spent a strenuous afternoon. 


OHNNIE’S head was nodding when the 
scuffle of feet out by the fire and the 
sound of voices roused him. 

“Say, fellows,” he heard Jack Van Zarn 
cry, “while we were out stalking them, 
they’ve been here and cleaned out our sup- 
per. I might have known that that red- 
headed, freckle-faced scamp would put one 
over on us . . . Oh, there you are!” he 
shouted delightedly, making a dive for the 
tent, through the flaps of which Johnnie 
had stuck his sleepy, towsled head. 

“S—sh!” warned Johnnie, finger to lips. 

Regular and strong through the tent 
came the heavy breathing of William. 

Johnnie’s comical chuckle joined in. 
“Bill ain’t skippin’ nothin’ now,” he ob- 
serv 











B ? Lif the Boy Scouts’ Maga- 

zine is issued monthly 

Oys 1 € by the Boy Scout8 of 

America. It is the 

official magazine of that great organization 

and is devoted to the best interests of 
EVERY BOY IN AMERICA. 

It is packed full of the finest stories for 
boys; stories with plenty of excitement in 
them, plenty of fun of the right sort; stories 
about camping, woodcraft, handicraft, scout- 
ing, trailing, signaling, baseball, football, 
baskethall, animals—in fact, every sport, 
recreation or activity in boys’ life, presented 
for the entertainment of ail boys. 

Its stories are written by the greatest “boy 
story” writers. Every issue profusely illus- 
trated, with colored cover, sketches by fa- 
| mous artists, and photographs from all over 
the world. 

Tt contains what every Scout wants to know 
| about Scouting, and instructions that help 





Scouts to pass their tests. 

The subscription price is $1.50 a year; 
single copies, 15 cents. 

Postage.—Postage to all parts of the United 


| | States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippines is prepaid by us. Subscribers 
in Canada must add 10 cents to yearly sub- 
scription price for postage; foreign subscrip- 
| | tion requires 25 cents extra. 





Renewals If the magazine arrives with 


a renewal order blank en- 
closed it means your subscription has ex- 
pired. Address on the wrapper indicates the 
| | month with which your subscription ends. 
Tear off this address and send it in with 
the price of a renewal subscription, and you 
will not miss a copy. 


Why BOYS’ LIFE 
“Ads” Are Reliable 


All advertisements published in Boys’ Lire 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
ments of articles, books and propositions 
which we believe will be not only of inr- 
terest to the readers of Boys’ Lirs, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 


In every case the article advertised is first 
submitted for examination, as evidence that 
all claims made with reference to it are as 
represented. 


The readers of Boys’ Lrre likewise have 
a responsibility, and in their dealings with 
our advertisers should be not only consider- 
ate, but scrupulously careful to have all of 
their dealings harmonize with Scout standards, 
and thus reflect credit upon the Boy Scout 
Movement. 
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GOSH! BUT /~ <> 
ITS HOT |- 


.. | WELL. WHY DONT YOU 
-\ “2 __] CHANGE YOUR WINTER 
; =| SHIRT AND CET A NICE 






COOL SUMMER age 












HOT? NOT AT ALL! 


You Won’t Care Whether There Is A Gust 
In August, Or How Much Of A Hum There 
Is In Humidity, When You Wear An 


EISNER 


all-the-year-’round official uniform. They’re warm 
in winter and cool in summer. 


Established in 1884, it has grown to be the largest plant in the world for the manufacture . uniforms 
of every description. It now comprises 33 FACTORIES IN ALL. Besides Scout Uniforms, the SIGMUND 
an EISNER COMPANY makes tens of thousands of the OFFICIAL UNITED STATES ARMY UNIFORMS. 





Office—105 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Factories—Red Bank, New Jersey 
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Why every American boy should join 


N these times when military affairs 
are of such vital interest, every 
real boy wants to understand all 

about rifles and how to handle them. 

Moreover, anyone who has ever 

done any shooting will tell you that 
rifle shooting is the greatest sport 
going, and a most beneficial one, too. 
It trains the eye, the hand and the 
entire nervous system. It develops 
the invaluable qualities of concentra- 
tion, perseverance and fair play. 

Like the great Boy Scout move- 

ment, the Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps is a nation-wide organization, 
open to every boy of good standing 
in his community. The age limit is 
18. Its membership is growing daily. 
There is hardly a town now that has 
not got its local W.J.R.C. Headquar- 
ters. There is probably one in your 
town, where you can register as a 
member and get the Winchester But- 
ton which your membership entitles 
you to wear. Your hardware or sport- 
ing goods dealer is probably a repre- 






sizes of ammunition. 





Winchester 
Sharpshooter Medal 


the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 


sentative. If you cannot get full par- 
ticulars from him, write to National 
Headquarters direct for full informa- 
tion. 


Get your chums to join 


Why not get together a dozen or 
more of your boy friends who want to 
learn more about rifle shooting and or- 
ganize a local unit of the National 
Winchester Junior kifle Corps? 

Later on when enough crack shots 
have been developed among you, the 
National Headquarters will arrange 
matches between picked teams from 
the different local units and units in 
other sections of the country. 

It takes five boys to make up a 
team, so if you want to get in on these 
matches, that’s all the more reason for 
getting together with your friends and 
organizing a local unit of the Win- 
chester Junior Rifle Corps. 

But remember that the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps is organized to en- 
courage individual marksmanship, so 


MODEL 06. Take-down Repeating .22 ealiber rifle, 20-inch round barrel. 
The most popular .22 caliber repeater ever placed on tne market 


pa 


Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifle. A low- 
priced, \ight-weight gun made in two sizes 


WINCHESTE 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


the first thing for you and your chums 
to do is to start in now, practicing to 
earn the Marksmanship and Sharp- 
shooter Medals and Diplomas. 

If neither you nor your chums own 
a .22 caliber Winchester, you can buy 
one for a very reasonable sum from 
your dealer—who has a rifle to suit 
every boy’s pocketbook. 


The right rifle to use 


It doesn’t make any difference what kind 
of model you buy, but it must be .22 Caliber 
Winchester. It doesn’t make any difference 
in your shooting whether you get a low- 
priced single shot rifle or a fine repeater. 
The accuracy of a Winchester is in the 
barrel and the same quality of steel and 
the same care in boring goes into all. 

The same care that is taken with Win- 
chester guns is taken with Winchester am- 
munition. The two are made for each other. 

Get started today. Go to the Wincheste- 
Junior Rifle Corps Headquarters in your 
town and register asa member. If you cannot 
get all the particulars there, write direct to 
the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, 
National Headquarters, 275 Winchester 
Ave., New Haven, Conn., Division 841 





Shoots three 
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